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AND IN THE TIME TO COME—AND THE TIME MUST COME—WHEN 
THESE COLONIES OF OURS HAVE GROWN IN POPULATION AND IN 
STRENGTH, THIS LEAGUE OF KINDRED NATIONS, THIS FEDERATION OF 
GREATER BRITAIN WILL NOT ONLY PROVIDE FOR ITS OWN SECURITY 
BUT WILL BE A POTENT FACTOR IN MAINTAINING THE PEACE OF THE 
WORLD.—JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, 1896. 


THIS is a world war. The times are past when decisive battles 
were fought in or near villages which gave them their 

names ; now they are called after continents. 
——_ The Battles of Africa and of the Mediterranean 
a have been won, the enemy has been cleared 
out of one continent and off a sea he claimed as his own. One 
of the greatest events in naval history, the surrender of the 
entire Italian fleet, occurred last month. There has been 
nothing like this since the German fleet came in to surrender 
at Scapa Flow in 1918. The battle in the Mediterranean 
having been won, the Second Battle of Europe has been joined, 
the first was won by Germany in 1940-41, and this new combat 
marks our own return to Europe. The contest was opened by 
the landing last month of a British Army in Southern Cala- 
bria and an American Army at Salerno, where they have had 
some very stiff fighting and where the Navy had to come to 
assist them. The Americans held on although they were 
opposed by five divisions of German veterans, and the forced 
march of General Montgomery and his Eighth Army to their 
support will be long remembered as an outstanding military 
feat. Further north the scene is chaotic, with the Pope shut 
up in the Vatican City by German guards, the starving popu- 
lation of Rome rioting and the German soldiery looting 
valuables from the churches, banks and shops. But, through 
all the confusion and the sets-back, in spite of the political 
acumen of Hitler, who seizes every opportunity given him 
by the constantly changing scene, the fact remains that we 
are in Europe, that we are no longer at war with Italy, and 
that in that country, as in the Balkans where we shall pre- 
sently be, we go as liberators and friends. The Battle of 
Europe now rages in the South, and it is overwhelming in 
the East where the Russians are relentlessly pushing the 
Germans back to the Dnieper and beyond. 
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THE Italian Navy, by the terms of the surrender of Sep- 
tember 3, came at once under the orders of the British 
' Admiralty, which ordered it to go to British 
eo Fleet ports. On September 10, therefore, four 
battleships, seven cruisers and six destroyers 
went from Spezzia and Taranto and elsewhere to Malta. 
These ships were the following: BATTLESHIPS—Andrea 
Doria; Guilio Cesaro; Vittorio Veneto; Cato Duillis. 
CRUISERS—Duca Degli Abruzzi; Guiseppe Garibaldt ; Luigi 
dt Savoia; Raimondo Montecuccoli; Eugenio di Savois ; 
Pompeo Magno ; Luigi Cadorno and six destroyers. The 
cruisers Emanuele Filiberto and Duca d’ Aosta were already at 
Malta. Since then other Italian warships have gone there. 
The Italian Navy did not move to its surrender without 
German aerial attack and in the course of this the battleship 
Roma was sunk between Corsica and: Sardinia. The action 
in which this occurred lasted half an hour and was seen by the 
R.A.F. which was sent out to protect the Italian fleet from 
their former allies and which arrived near the Roma just as 
the bomb which sunk her exploded. When the Italian ships 
from their various ports reached a certain distance from 
Malta, the British Navy escorted them to the island fortress 
which had so long defied every Italian effort to reduce it. 
The people of Malta crowded to the harbour of Valetta, and 
there, where they had so often seen the heroic British ships 
limp in battered and wounded carrying them food and fighting 
material, they saw the powerful ships of the Italian Navy 
crowd in to surrender. This was the greatest day in Malta’s 
whole long eventful history. 


The Times correspondent on board H.M.S. Hambleton gave a 
wonderful picture of the surrender of the Italian Navy. 
The official announcement said “ the Italian 


battle fleet is now anchored off Malta.” 
on Behind this brief statement there lay the 


whole history of the war in the Mediterranean 
forfour years. Admiral Cunningham was on H.M.S. Hambleton 
with General Eisenhower. And the Admiral saw, as the 
Italian Navy steamed past him, the end of his great task. 


“ Moving along in an impressive array, towards Malta, were 
ships forming the backbone of the Italian Navy —two battleships, 
five cruisers and four destroyers, which had sailed out of their 
anchorage at Spezia following the course prescribed in the armistice 
terms, and were heading under the escort of two British battleships 
and a destroyer screen toward British anchorage. 

“Little more than one hour before I viewed the Italian fleet 
from the bridge of Hambleton 1 had flown over it in a Mitchell 


- 
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bomber and seen an unforgettable sight of a war fleet steaming in to 
surrender itself. It was something seen but once in a generation. 
Not since the German fleet steamed into Scapa Flow at the end of 
the last war has the world seen the like of this event. The line of 
ships stretched along the Mediterranean’s dark blue surface for a 
distance of five miles. 

“In the van were two mighty battleships with a screen of six 
destroyers ahead and on either side. These I later identified as 
Warspite and Valiant and units of the British Eighth Destroyer 
Flotilla, of which one flew the Greek Ensign. Following behind in 
beautifully precise triple columns—capital ships exactly lined up 
behind British capital ships, destroyers behind destroyers on either 
side —were the Italians.” 


The Warspite, wearing the colours of Admiral Bissett, led the 
van of the procession. The day was a great one for the Navy 
and for the people of the British Empire, whose stout courage 
had fortified their navy during the long dark days of ’40 and 41. 


THE Foreign Office allowed the story of the Italian peace 
approaches to be told on September 12 after the Italian fleet 

had anchored in Valetta Harbour. A fortnight 
The Story after the resignation of Mussolini a small 
ofthe deputation of Italians, very much disguised, 
Negotiation : : , 

arrived in a neutral country. This was the 
first week in August. These representatives of Italy said that 
her plight was desperate, and one negotiator, according 
to the Diplomatic Correspondent of The Times, said that 
Marshal Badoglio had told him to ask when the armistice 
negotiations could begin. Our answer was in two words, 
“unconditional surrender.’’ At this time very heavy fighting 
was going on in Sicily and the heavy raids on Italy had begun. 
In the middle of August an Italian general called on Sir 
Ronald Campbell in Lisbon and on Sir Samuel Hoare in 
Madrid. He carried letters from Marshal Badoglio. He had 
come to say that the Italians were ready to change sides 
when the Allies landed in Italy. The Russian and American 
Governments were kept informed of these events and the 
Americans sent officers to Lisbon to give their advice. Our 
reply was that Italy must surrender unconditionally, and 
that the military terms would then be laid down by the 
Allies. Economic and political terms would follow after the 
Armistice was concluded. Our behaviour, we said, would 
depend upon that of the Italians. Further, the negotiator 
was informed that the date at which the armistice would be 
proclaimed would depend upon our orders to Italy. The 
General (he was said to have assumed the name of General 
“Speranza ”’) could not accept these terms without reference 
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to Marshal Badoglio. There was a long further delay, and 
this was dangerous to Italy as the Germans had been kept in 
ignorance of the negotiations. Marshal Badoglio, becoming 
very anxious, sent a second Italian General, this time accom- 
panied by General Carton de Wiart, V.C., especially released 
from prison for this duty. The day that this second deputation 
reached Lisbon, the first deputation reached Rome. This 
comedy of errors—it might be so called if the subject were not 
the world tragedy we are living through—was soon cleared up, 
and the Allies got to work on the Italian proposals. These 
amounted toa plea for delay in the announcement of the armis- 
tice until the Allies could protect them from the Germans, who 
were virtually in control of their country. We replied that 
we could not alter our terms and we asked for an answer 
wit’ . twenty-four hours. The Italians bowed to the in- 
ev...Dle and accepted. The armistice was signed on Septem- 
ber 3, although it was not made known for several days after 
that. 


THE armistice terms have twelve clauses :— 


(1) Immediate cessation of all hostile activity by Italian armed 
eld forces. 
eeneittioe (2) Italy will use its best endeavours to deny to 
Germans facilities that might be used against the 
United Nations. 

(3) All prisoners or internees of the United Nations immediately 
to be turned over to the Allied Commander-in-Chief and none of 
these may now, or at any time, be evacuated to Germany. 

(4) Immediate transfer of the Italian fleet and Italian aircraft 
to such points as may be designated by the allied Commander-in- 
Chief with details of disarmament so prescribed. 

(5) Italian merchant shipping may be requisitioned by the Allied 
Commander -in-Chief to meet the need of the military and naval 
programme. 

(6) Immediate surrender of Corsica and all Italian territory, 
both of islands and mainland, to the Allies for such use as opera- 
tional bases and other purposes as the Allies may see fit. 

(7) Immediate guarantee of free use by the Allies of all airfields 
and naval ports in Italian territory, regardless of the rate of evacua- 
tion of Italian territory by German forces. These ports and fields 
to be protected by Italian armed forces until this function is taken 
over by the Allies. 

(8) The immediate withdrawal to Italy of Italian armed forces 
from all participation in the current war from whatever area wherein 
they may now be engaged. 

(9) Guarantee by the Italian Government that if necessary it 
will employ all available armed forces to ensure prompt and exact 
compliance with all provisions of this armistice. 
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(10) The Commander-in-Chief of the Allied forces reserved to 
himself the right to take any measure which in his opinion may be 
necessary for the protection and interests of the Allied forces for 
the prosecution of the war, and the Italian Government binds itself 
to take such administrative, or other action, as the Commander-in- 
Chief may require, and, in particular, the Commander-in-Chief will 
establish Allied military government over such parts of Italian 
territory as he may deem necessary in the military interests of the 
Allied nations. 

(11) The Commander-in-Chief Allied forces will have full right 
to impose the measures of disarmament, demobilisation and de- 
militarisation. 

(12) Other conditions of political, economic and financial 
nature, with which Italy will be bound to comply, will be transmitted 
at a later date. 

(13) The conditions of the present armistice will not be made 
public without the prior approval of the Allied Commander-in-Chief. 
The English version will be considered the official text. 


It will be seen that the terms are succinct and can be under- 
stood by everyone. Since they were published, General 
Eisenhower has said that the circumstances in Italy having 
changed since they were signed, some of them are no longer 
applicable. 


THE delays enabled the Germans to dig themselves into Italy. 
Marshal Badoglio had hesitated for a fortnight before asking 
The Battle for terms. A further two or three weeks were 
Scene lost in negotiation. These precious five weeks 
were not wasted by the Germans. However little they knew 
for certain they must have guessed a good deal and they used 
the time to seize north Italy and to secure themselves in 
Rome. They have also obtained possession of Mussolini’s 
person by a raid, it is said, of parachute troops. And while 
we were securing Brindisi and Taranto and landing the Fifth 
Army at Salerno, south of Naples, the Germans were taking 
over Genoa, Turin, Florence, Rome, and had moved down to 
meet us at Naples. The old struggle between sea-power and 
land-power was never more clearly shown. We have the toe 
and the heel of Italy and the German forces in the long narrow 
country of Southern Italy are threatened from three sides, 
from the sea. And we are pouring in men and material to the 
great and well-equipped ports we control. In the meanwhile 
the Luftwaffe has been greatly strengthened on the Italian 
front, and our troops have had a very tough time in con- 
sequence. Our main task in the South is to secure airfields. 

the early days of September the race was against time. 
Now, in the middle of the month the issue is fairly joined and 
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we shall presently see the pattern of our own vast offensive 
emerge. 

What is certain is that the Germans are fighting rearguard 
actions wherever they are fighting at all. The vast battle line 
in Russia sees the daily retreats of German armies, which, 
fight as hard as they will, cannot succeed in disengaging 
themselves from the rapid Russian advance. Now, in Italy, 
some twenty German divisions have the task of holding on 
there, while the Northern and Western gateways to France 
and Austria are made as secure as may be. The vast bastions 
captured by Germany to protect her inner fortress are being 
reduced. The Italian bastion is threatened. The Ukrainian 
bastion is more than threatened, it is falling in spite of the 
utmost bravery of the German troops. 

THE ‘‘ rescue’ of Mussolini from Italian control by German 
parachutists and troops of the armed S.S. was announced by 
: Hitler’s Headquarters on September 12. 
cee Sceptics, inclined to doubt the truth of this 
claim, were sobered by the thought that would- 
be deception in such a matter is all too easily uncovered. 
To the outward eye this episode is pure Hollywood—or 
should one say Alexandre Dumas in his most fantastically 
Count of Monte Cristo mood ? The atmosphere of fantasy 
is not diminished by German allegations that a little while 
before Badoglio’s subordinates “ kidnapped ’’ Mussolini on 
the steps of the Quirinal, the Italian Royal Palace, after the 
Duce’s last interview with King Victor Emmanuel. From 
the German point of view the release of Mussolini is a shrewd 
stroke. The Germans are trying to retrieve lost ground by 
setting up a “‘ Republican Fascist Government ”’ in opposition 
to Marshal Badoglio. Their calculation that there can be no 
better head of this Government than Mussolini himself is the 
obvious judgment of a politically insensitive people. The 
Allies must hope that early evidence of Mussolini’s immense 
unpopularity more truly reflects the attitude not only of the 
Italian people as a whole, but also even of Fascist circles 
formerly under Mussolini’s sway. From another standpoint, 
however, this episode throws a lurid and disquieting light on 
the state of Italian ruling circles. Mussolini could not have 
been rescued unless the Germans had known where he was. 
It is likewise not a particularly comforting reflection that at 
this stage of the war we still need lessons in the more elemen- 
tary technique of safeguarding our interests—unless indeed 
our authorities regarded Mussolini as a nuisance they are glad 
to be rid of. 

Mussolini’s rescue by the Germans came just too late for 

Hitler to refer to it in his broadcast of September to, the 
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first public utterance by the German leader since last March. 
There are too many signs that this broadcast has been judged 
in the niggling and contemptuous spirit with which our wish- 
ful thinkers have for long regarded Hitler’s utterances. 
Because the war has latterly not gone well for the Germans 
and because Hitler himself has unquestionably made great 
and important mistakes, our Tapers and Tadpoles have too 
easily persuaded themselves that Hitler’s and Germany’s 
day is over. This attitude grossly underestimates the power 
for harm which Germany still possesses and Hitler’s own 
immense capacity for evil. On this occasion, the German 
leader did not try to mislead his hearers into thinking that 
all was well nor did he seek to conceal from them the im- 
mensity of the struggle, effort and sacrifice still before the 
German people. The restrained manner in which he referred 
to Allied bombing of Germany and threatened retaliation 
against us when the necessary technical and organisational 
arrangements have been perfected show him in his most 
dangerous mood. History demonstrates all too conclusively 
that Hitler has broken every promise he has ever made, but 
has never failed to go a long and blood-stained way towards 
carrying out his threats. If we are wise we shall therefore 
take his words as a warning against ills to come. And if our 
leaders have a true measure of their responsibilities and of 
the terrible problems still confronting the Allied peoples, they 
will recognise that Hitler spoke no more than the bare truth 
when he said that for Germany there will be no July 25—the 
day of Mussolini’s overthrow by a Palace and Army intrigue— 
but that the German armed forces and the resistance and 
effort of Germany will have to be beaten down and broken by 
applying force with a violence that some Allied quarters are 
apparently not ready even yet to contemplate or employ. 


THE Russian attack upon the German armies continues. It 
is, at the time of writing, ten weeks since it started, and the 
power of this great offensive seems to increase. 
For the first three or four weeks German 
military commentators regularly told their 
audiences that the Russian armies had “‘ now’ reached the 
limit of their strength, but this limit has receded, and we now 
hear less about it. Meanwhile the great industrial district 
of the Donetz has been freed and the grain areas of the 
Ukraine are partly restored to Russia. And when the Germans 
tried to take the harvest with them the fierce opposition of 
the farmers and peasantry prevented this, for the Ukrainians 
destroyed their garnered stacks sooner than see them removed 
to Germany. For years now the German people have enjoyed 


the plunder of the occupied countries. Now they are having 
I—* 


Germans on 
the Move 
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to leave behind the wealth on which they have counted. 
They themselves are on the move. They are leaving their 
new “colonies” in the East and they are leaving their own 
bombed towns in the West. These two streams of refugees 
may yet meet. The German ruler of the Ukraine lately sent 
a message to Berlin asking that no one should be sent East, 
for, he says, German officials are blocking the roads in an 
effort to escape to a safer area than that afforded by the 
conquered territories, where the local inhabitants, helped by 
guerillas, are showing that they can avenge their wrongs, 
The losses suffered in this huge Russian battle are very great. 
They are greater on the German side than the Russian, for 
the Russians liberate prisoners and succour wounded as 
they go. 


OnE of the most important events in modern Russian history 
is the reconstitution of the Holy Synod of the Orthodox 

Church, which was abolished in 1917. Premier 
— Holy Stalin consented to this last month, and the 

Patriarch Sergius was duly installed in Moscow 
as head of the Church on Sunday, September 12. The 
Russian Revolution started—as revolutions do—by over- 
turning the props on which the Government rested. Among 
the most powerful supports of Tsarist Russia was the Church, 
and the de-Christianisation of the Russian people was 
attempted and seemed to succeed. Then, with the establish- 
ment of a new order, with the advent to power of a new 
régime, the new ruling class—as always—looked about for 
props to support the new Government. The Orthodox Church 
would be a strong one, and Premier Stalin encouraged the 
reconstitution of the old religious Hierarchy. The Church 
owes this revival to the war. Like all other Russians, the 
priests have burned with a flame of patriotism, and forgetting 
the Bolshevic massacres and spoliations, they remembered 
only that they were Russians. This attitude of theirs has 
brought about the present concordat with Premier Stalin. 
It is fitting that the Patriarch Sergius should have been 
elected to the headship of his Church, for it was he who led 
the Church in its patriotic crusade. The step taken on 
September 12, when with the old ritual and magnificence he 
was enthroned marks a definite stage in the recovery of 
Russia from the revolutionary orgy which began in 1917. The 
Archbishop of York has gone to Moscow to congratulate the 
new Patriarch. 


THE death of King Boris on August 28 caused a great stir. 
The abuse showered on him by that section of our Press 
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which decries all royalty has, in many instances, 
been singularly inappropriate. But in the 
Spectator of September 3, Mr. Harold Nicolson gave a sketch 
from his personal knowledge of King Boris, and the picture 
is worth recalling. It shows us a boy always in danger. His 
father, having abdicated in 1918, he was left to his post of 
danger. Then, the Bulgarian peasant dictator, Stambulissky, 
had shown him “ almost parental affection.“ Stambulissky 
was murdered. The Sobranye was ‘a hornet’s nest of poli- 
ticians intriguing for place.’’ The Army was discontented, 
“assassination lurked at every corner.’”’ At this time King 
Boris expected hourly that the door would burst open and 
the regicides appear. In the end he was forced to sign a 
decree appointing a new government. “Did your hand 
tremble ? ’’ asked Mr. Nicolson, to whom he told the story. 
‘“Yes,”’ said King Boris, “‘ but you see,” he added smiling, 
“by that time I did not feel that I was really alone. During 
all those years when I was ignored and excluded I had spent 
my time getting to know and love the peasants. Stam- 
bulissky had taught me that they were the real Bulgaria. . . . 
They were always on my side. They are on my side to-day.” 
This was before the war. Mr. Nicolson, and he is a shrewd 
critic, was left with an impression of absolute sincerity. ‘‘ He 
spoke as a man who through years of difficulty and danger 
had acquired self-confidence ; as a man whom destiny had 
obliged to deal with many wicked men and many sinister 
matters ; but as a man who had passed through this ordeal 
without becoming cynical...’ King Boris spoke of the 
“economic strangulation’’ Germany was imposing on his 
country, of the blindness of France and England. No help 
could he expect from London or the U.S.A. “‘ to them I am 
but a Balkan monarch with a long nose.’”’ Mr. Nicolson’s 
summing up of the late King’s policy is worth quoting, 
“three times in recent history have the Bulgarians chosen 
the course of disaster . . . but it is incorrect to place upon 
King Boris the sole responsibility for what was a national, 
and not a personal error.”’ 


King Boris 


THE formation and equipment of the new military forces of 

the Fighting French are rapidly progressing. The most 

recent information given us is that seven 

keg or eight divisions are ready to go into the 

fight which will liberate France. General 

Leyer, the new Chief of the Staff of the French Forces, recently 
said : 

“In the forthcoming military operations France will be 

represented with honour, our soldiers are rapidly adapting 

themselves to the new equipment and machinery. French 
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units, armed with modern material, will be able to fight on the 
same footing as the Allied Forces, and they will be ready. 
if this is necessary, to conduct separate operations.”’ 

At Constantine, when he was on a tour of inspection, 
General Catroux held similar language : 

“We can have confidence in our renewed army. Under 
the orders of General Giraud it will be the best introducer 
of France to the Peace Conference.”’ 

It should be noted that President Roosevelt has decorated 
thirty-one French officers, who took part in the Tunisian 
Campaign, with the American Order of Merit. 


IN a recent article, France published a study of the Vichy 

Budget. It makes curious reading when we reflect that this 

. régime proclaims its own virtue and that it 

so eral has replaced the old motto of ‘“ Liberty, 

Equality, Fraternity’? by that of ‘ Work, 

Family, Country.”” Curious when we see on what Laval’s 
Government spends French money. 

For the Country there is no longer a regular army, or 
navy, nor any war ’planes. But 300,000,000 francs are 
spent on the Legion of the volunteers against Bolshevism, 
which association organises a small group to fight in German 
uniform agains Russians. For the Family Vichy spends 
over two and at half milliards of francs on police who hunt 
French patriots, on the other hand the Budget for maternity 
and child welfare is only 11,000,000 francs—that is, 233 
times less than the police. The amount spent on anti- 
tuberculosis is 27,000,000, that is, the eleventh of the cost of 
the anti-Bolshevist legion. The campaign against cancer 
takes 2,500,000. As for Work. Here Vichy is up against the 
resistance of the working people. For work in the eyes of 
Pétain and Laval consists not in protecting French work- 
people, but in sending hundreds of thousands of them into 
slavery in Germany and in interning tens of thousands of 
French people who refuse to collaborate with the Germans. 
There is nothing in the Budget which indicates the cost of 
sending Frenchmen to the Reich, but the cost of the intern- 
ment camps is figured at 300,000,000 francs a year. 


A VERY well-informed French correspondent sends us the 


following note on political intrigues at Vichy: ‘In France 

a everyone is convinced that Germany’s defeat 
Politics at is assured. In the streets of Paris as in the 
vay groves of Vichy only one question is asked. 


This is the question, ‘ Will Hitler collapse before or after the 
coming winter?’ This radiant vision of Hitler’s early 
defeat is an inspiration for the French nation. But for the 
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collaborators at Vichy it is as alarming as the menace of death. 
All those who, for four years, have built their fortunes and 
their careers on treason are passing through a bitter hour, and 
they seek desperately and in vain for a way out of their in- 
extricable situation. One solution of this problem has been 
suggested by Anatole de Monzie in his new book, charac- 
teristically called The Season of Judgment. In prevision of 
the condemnation which he feels is coming, Monzie proposes 
ageneralamnesty. He explains that after the war the position 
of France will be so difficult that the French, in order to re- 
constitute their country, must all unite and must forgive 
each other everything. It is to be noted that Oscar Frossard, 
a former Minister of Education, gives his approbation to 
Monzie’s proposal. These two persons, under the Republic, 
were considered corrupt and cynical, but they have not 
benefited from the Pétain régime, and, therefore, they are 
said—at Vichy—to be disinterested. The project of a general 
amnesty is so seductive for those who fear the judgment of 
their countrymen that Monzie and Frossard will collect many 
partisans. It is believed at Vichy that the Pétain Cabinet 
will be remodelled and that Monzie and Bonnet will join it. 
It is thought that Bonnet will suggest that the Deputies and 
Senators be convened and that they should revoke the 
Totalitarian Government instituted by Laval in 1940. This 
assembly would then endeavour to get back to representative 
government and would proclaim an amnesty. In staging this 
political comedy, George Bonnet would hope to appease the 
anger of the people of France, who otherwise would wreak 
vengeance on the collaborators. j 


“Tris a fact,” says our correspondent, “ that the personalities 
of the Pétain régime have lost all prestige. Laval’s authority 

., appears to be decaying, and he himself is 
Seen from Inside ae much changed aa the attempt against 
his life made two years ago. He has become irritable, authori- 
tative, he admits of no argument. He is extremely nervous in 
regard to his own security, and he allows no one to approach 
him. The protection afforded to him by the police is so care- 
ful that he never escapes from it for a moment, for he is 
guarded day and night by special police inspectors, and his 
armoured car never goes out without a guard of armed motor 
cyclists and two motors filled with police. This escort ac- 
companies him everywhere, whether he is in Paris, at Vichy 
or at Chatilon. Laval would like to see Monzie’s project of 
amnesty succeed, but he is too intelligent to believe in the 
success of so simple a stratagem. He is well aware of the rage 
and indignation of his compatriots which will pursue him all 
his life, and he has prepared plans, it is said, for escaping from 
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France when Germany falls.” The Swiss newspaper the 
Tribune de Lausanne speaks of the French people and the 
way they look on at these manoeuvres with complete indiffer- 
ence and contempt. ‘‘ While official circles (at Vichy) are 
calculating and intriguing,” it says, the French believe that 
all compromise is impossible between the France of to-morrow 
and those politicians who submitted to Germany. 


TALK about Germany’s future goes on. And it is just as well 
that some of those who discuss the future of Central Europe 
should be of a different political complexion 
— ‘ from the usual run of internationalists and 
— federalists. What concerns all Europe is that 
this German attack on civilisation should not be repeated 
every 25 years. About that the Allies are all agreed. Eng- 
land’s interest on the European mainland is in the Balance of 
Power. She is the centre of the most powerful empire in the 
world, and being the centre, must be preserved. Her contribu- 
tion to the European settlement should be, as far as possible, 
to ensure this balance, and to see that certain grave injustices 
to Poland, to Czechoslovakia, to Greece and Yugoslavia, for 
instance, are remedied. That is easy to say and very difficult 
to do. A group of Conservative members have worked out 
a scheme for post-war policy which asks that “‘ East Prussia 
. . . Should not form part of Prussia or Germany ”’ and that 
“the Rhineland, including Rhenish Westphalia, should be 
made an independent German state.’’ On the other hand, the 
Russian radio speaks of the Rhineland’s cultural unity with 
France. Yet another scheme is thought of by which a 
confederation of the Rhine is to exist. This should include 
Holland, Belgium and the Rhineland. All these plans are 
possible schemes. The whole question is can they be defended, 
will the states so constituted have enough military strength 
to keep together ? One thing we must avoid. There must be 
no more Saars, no more Danzigs, no more Aaland Islands, no 
more weak places under international protection. We have 
seen what happens to these. International protection is no 
protection. 


THE Royal Institute of International Affairs owes the 
“Royal’”’ part of its name to high patronage. From its 

inauguration it has had the patronage of the 
— House King, which is taken by the oditic as a 

guarantee of the Institute’s impartiality in 
judging public affairs. But this impartiality is not always 
observed. For years, alongside colourless reports issued on 
foreign affairs there have also been printed highly contro- 
versial documents. For many years these were pacifist. 
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This was no doubt owing to the composition of the com- 
mittee which has many personal links with the League of 
Nations Union. The latter body is now as dead as the 
Do-Do, but Chatham House goes on. Just now Pacifism is 
off the bill.. But much on the old lines can still be done. 
A recent Chatham House pamphlet is typical of these efforts. 
It is called The Problem of Germany; it is not signed, 
but we are told it is written by “‘a number of qualified 
people.”” One of the aims of these ‘ qualified people ”’ is 
apparently to save the territories snatched by Germany before 
and during *39 from being returned to the countries they 
belong to. Moderation, itself, the ‘‘ qualified people ’”’ do not 
want to include Belgium, Holland, France, Norway and Poland 
in the post-war Reich ; they only hope that Germany may be 
allowed to hold on to Austria and Czechoslovakia. This is 
what they say on page 20: “ . 1t may be assumed that a 
defeated Germany would certainly not be left in possession 
of more territory than in August 1939.” Although on page 31 
of their pamphlet they modify this by saying “ we need not 
consider a Reich larger than on March 1, 1939” [our italics]. 
This pamphlet was caustically commented on in the Manchester 
Guardian by Mr. A. J. P. Taylor. He says: 


** The British Government has formally repudiated all recogni- 
tion of the territorial changes which took place as a result of the 
Munich Agreement. . . . I say nothing of the employment [by the 
writers] of a German propaganda term the Sudetenland. . . . I say 
nothing of the ignoring of the fact that a truly independent Austria 
is a British interest. I say nothing of the choice of March 1, 1939, 
as a date of legitimacy. . . . But I say that to fail to recognise that 
the Munich agreements have ceased to exist is a positive disqualifica- 
tion in the discussion of the future of Germany and I regret that the 
Royal Institute should have been able to discover Englishmen with 
this disqualification—let alone should have invited them to express 
their opinions.” 


‘ 


But perhaps the “ qualified people”’ are not English ? 
Something of what the Czechs, who are our Allies, feel about 
this pamphlet was said by one of them in the Central European 
Observer. ‘‘ The repudiation of Munich was a profound satis- 
faction to every Czechoslovak.’ But, adds the writer, the 
tone of the Chatham House pamphlet is only too like the tone 
of the appeasers in those dreadful days when Czechoslovakia 
was dismembered. ‘“‘ Their cold calm (the Qualified People’s) 
is too reminiscent of the Munich knife and the Munich sur- 
geons; to the operated patient it recalls everything which 
resulted from the operation.”’ 

The Chairman of Chatham House in his foreword to this 
lamentable pamphlet, says that the pamphlet, to which we have 
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drawn attention, expresses only the opinions of the writers, 
but Chatham House and its Chairman print and publish 
this stuff, and it goes out to the world under the Royal 
Patronage secured to their Institute, along with much other 
material of a similar nature. 


THERE is one thing which must strike every reader of the 
story of our armistice negotiations with Italy and that is 

' the absence of any Russian representation. 
eee > We are told that Russia was kept informed all 
through. We are not told what her reactions 
were. Here is the long-promised European second front. It 
is holding down some twenty German divisions and keeping 
a large part of the Luftwaffe off the Russian front. Yet, the 
Russians have thought it best, in their own interests, to keep 
out of the discussion. This is a clear indication that, while 
they regard the Mediterranean as a British sphere of interest, 
they reserve other interests elsewhere for themselves ; perhaps, 
even they will regard their future armistice and peace treaties 
with Germany as being exclusively their own business. We 
have never thought that the vague and windy generalities of 
the Atlantic Charter would appeal to people who had lived 
through the reality and horror of war as they have done. 
But there are still people in this country who look forward to 
internationalism of the 1925 type. It would be as well that 
they should realise that their views are not shared in Russia. 
Our Liberal contemporary, the Economist, alone among 
Liberal and Socialist papers, shows signs of realising the facts 
about Russia. In a _ notable article called ‘‘ Uncertain 
Alliance ” they quote the critics who “‘ fear for the stability 
of the Alliance between Russia and the West.” These 
“critics” have discovered that “‘ the chief Russian war aim 
is to free Russia from the invader.”” Commenting upon this 
discovery, the Economist says that if Russia withdraws 
from a “‘ concerted post-war effort for peace and reconstruc- 
tion, then the outlook for the world is gloomy indeed.’ Well, 
is it? Would it be well for us to rebuild the cloud palace of 
Geneva, behind which screen Germany would once more re- 
arm, or is it better that we should see the world as it is and 
as the Russians and the Americans undoubtedly see it, a 
place where each nation must take care, so far as it can, of 
its own interests? The “ critics’ who are able to see that 
Russia is fighting for her own soil are very numerous, they 
are called Mr. and Mrs. Everyman. They disagree with Mr. 
Busybody and Mr. Highbrow, because they have seen their 
handiwork and what it leads to. They distrust them and 
they are glad that a paper of light and leading, like the 
Economist, should be repeating—even though it is with 
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shocked disapproval—some of the opinions they have always 
held and which recent events have in no way disproved. 


THERE are signs that some of our highbrows are beginning to 
be aware of the things so plainly seen by the man in the street. 
: The article we have quoted, ‘“ Uncertain 
The Atlantic Alliance,” is evidence of this. But it is not 
aaamaneae characteristic of its kind. The common form 
of our intelligentsia is still to repeat fragments of the Atlantic 
Charter as though this document governed events. Much 
more characteristic of orthodox highbrow thought were two 
articles in The Times on “ Peace Aims and Pledges.” The 
Times has more influence than any other paper, and it probably 
desires to use this, but the cloudy confusion of its mental 
state prevents it from taking the lead. These articles give a 
good illustration of the highbrow moving through the alien 
sphere of practical politics, for they consist in an analysis of 
the Atlantic Charter word by word, supported by quotations 
from public men on both sides of the Atlantic, all directed to 
show that there really is some meaning in the words of that 
document. The articles are seasoned with the internationalism 
that was fashionable before the war. The effect is a painful 
one. So much trouble has been taken to make sense out of 
non-sense, so much effort has gone to induce the reader to 
part with his power of understanding. It would be pathetic 
if it were not also dangerous. For there are people who can 
be caught by solemn twaddle, and the churches and univer- 
sities have provided us with only too many men who are 
ready to travel into this Atlantic fog. They made the same 
mistake in 1919, when the “ Palace of Peace ’’ at Geneva was 
first set going. They should try to remember where they 
have got to—and we unfortunately with them. Why our 
pastors and masters should renounce the use of their powers 
of thought on foreign questions we cannot understand. They 
do not try to prove that two and two make seven, that fire 
does not burn, and that trees do not grow in the ground. But 
about public affairs many of them part with their reason. That 
events will prove them wrong there is no doubt at all, but it is 
distressing to see the old errors revived. We hear a great deal 
about false German propaganda, but how about our own ? 


The National Review would be filled many times over if we 
were even to begin to quote the ideas of the brave new 
worldlings. But one school of thoughtless 
internationalists must be mentioned. It is the 
school which is unaware of the weight and 
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strength of the British Empire. An illustration of this was 
quoted in a recent letter to the Manchester Guardian. This 
was from a report called “‘ Federation and the Four Freedoms.” 
This work is said to be written by foreigners, who, carrying no 
weight in their own countries, try to impress the innocent 
English with their importance. These people want to 
Federate Europe. The following passage gives their point of 
view :— 


“We must consider the fact that to-morrow’s world will be 
centred around two main poles of attraction, the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R.” 


Well, will it ? How about the British Empire which is due 
to be broken up in the eyesof so many, whether by Regionalism, 
local Federation or what not. The writers of the sentences 
quoted may be, for all we know, enemy nationals. The 
Germans here do not like Hitler and Goebbels, but they wish 
to see their country great and dominating Europe. We 
suspect that most of the “don’t let’s be beastly to the 
Germans ’”’ school is informed and stimulated by Germans 
who desire to replace Hitler by their own friends. Could 
we search we should certainly find alongside every prelate or 
professor of pro-German sentiments, an inconspicuous German. 
An “ Eminence grise!”’ 


Mr. CHURCHILL, with members of his family, spent August 
and part of September on the other side of the Atlantic. The 

first object of his journey was to attend the 
ig and Quebec Conference, where it is thought that 

he had to yield to American impatience in 
regard to the Pacific War. Americans want to get on with this; 
and it is said that they do not understand that Japan cannot 
be beaten as long as Germany is a belligerent. However this 
may be, there is a general belief that the war in Europe will 
not be given, as heretofore, the same priority. This rumour, 
this feeling, for it is more a feeling than a rumour, has caused 
great anxiety among the nations who are under the German 
heel. It has had repercussions here as well as in Italy and 
in Germany. And as the visit of Mr. Churchill was pro- 
longed week by week, the feelings of discomfort grew. But 
this lengthy absence of the Prime Minister has had one 
advantage. It has shown us that the war can go on without 
his supervision, and that our prodigious efforts can bear fruit 
in his absence. Mr. Churchill would be, no doubt, the first 
person to rejoice in this state of affairs, any man in his position 
would be glad to think that he was not indispensable. 


ih 
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Mr. CuRTIN and his party were returned at the recent Aus- 
tralian General Election with a vastly increased majority. 

' They swept their opponents off the board. To 
* the Empire the interest of this victory is not 
pe only that Australia is strengthened by it but 
that it occurred after Mr. Curtin had categorically asked for 
closer Empire relations. ‘‘ The Mother Country,” he said, 
“could not manage the Empire on the basis of a Government 
sitting in London.” His statement, rescued from the back 
pages of The Times, caused a considerable stir here, and he 
was, on September 5, induced to amplify it to The Times’ 
Correspondent at Canberra. The Australian Prime Minister 
again said that a better means of Empire consultation must 
be developed. There should be a permanent Council, meeting 
regularly, and sometimes in Dominion capitals. It should 
have a permanent secretariat :— 


** The place which Australia will occupy in the Pacific after the 
war can never be the same as it was up to 1939,” added the Prime 
Minister. ‘‘ Therefore she must have the advantage of a concerted 
Empire policy if she is to be a power to stand for democracy in the 
South Pacific. Similarly, Britain’s power as a force for peace in the 
future will be strengthened in the world if a firm voice against . 
potential aggressors comes from the Empire and not merely from 
London. 

“The economic war in the post-war years will be fierce and 
complex. Australia cannot allow her economic position to be 
unknown or misunderstood, with the Pacific studded by bases 
occupied by half a dozen nations shut out behind tariff walls. 
Australia’s voice must be heard in these matters, as it is heard now 
in matters of war. All these phases of Empire government after the 
war call for constant association between the best minds of Britain 
and the Dominions. Anything less is fraught with danger in terms 
both of defensive security and of economy too apparent to be 
ignored.” 


This forthright statement of Australian views was snubbed 
by superior persons here and received a cold douche from 
South Africa, where Marshal Smuts is so indifferent to 
Imperial ties, that he has not asked the King to appoint a 
new Governor-General. But South Africa is not a typical 
Dominion and Mr. Curtin will find warm support here and 
elsewhere in the Empire for his ideas. He should develop 
them further to comprehend the position of the Crown. H.M. 
the King should be asked to spend some part of each year in 
one of the Great Dominions as a matter of routine. We beg 
Mr. Curtin to consider this suggestion. 
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The Economist has reached the venerable age of 100 years, 
Founded to ensure = repeal of the Corn Laws and to promote 

.. Free Imports, it represented in its day the 
The Economist intellectual side of the laissez-faire pathol. Its 
pages would be searched in vain during the hungry ’forties 
for some picture of the industrial revolution as it proved to 
be in action. Pity for the wretched work-people did not come 
into the story. That was left for Disraeli and others. In the 
course of years the Economist evolved under a series of bril- 
liant editors. From being Internationalist and anti-Imperialist 
it has become aware of a world which is different from that 
believed in in 1843. But while changing its standpoints the 
Economist has never abandoned the sober excellence of its 
literary style. To-day it is the outstanding political weekly, 
and there is no other which comes near it. And if we do not 
always agree with its opinions, we can still admire the excel- 
lent journalistic work which gives us a really first-rate paper. 
In the National Review we often quote the Economist, and 
this month we are going to quote it again. For an article was 
printed on September 4 which is in every way worthy of 
Bagehodt’s great book The English Constitution. It is about 
the present-day work of Parliament : 


‘* The state of to-day is a very complicated piece of mechanism, 
dealing with difficult and highly technical problems, which demand 
both foresight and consistency. To say that they require the atten- 
tions of experts is possibly to give a false impression. The problems 
that face the statesman are not beyond the understanding of the 
common man, when the common man has the necessary data and 
will think about them. The expert is merely a common man who 
has all the data about one set of problems and keeps his mind directed 
to them. He is an example, in the political sphere, of that division 
of labour and specialisation of function which, in the economic 
sphere, is the foundation of all wealth. The expert stands for fore- 
sight and consistency in policy—in a word, for efficiency in the 
mechanism of the state; while even the most fervent democrat 
has to admit that the ballot box sometimes disrupts consistency and 
the need to secure consent hamstrings foresight. There is a dilemma 
here—how to use the expert and still preserve government by free 
consent, how to combine the managerial revolution with parlia- 
mentary democracy, and it is leading to a shifting in the emphasis 
of the constitution especially in the position of Parliament. A 
hundred years ago Parliament was the Sovereign Assembly, of which 
the Cabinet was the Executive Committee. It was Parliament that 
decided, Parliament that made and unmade Ministers. ‘That is still 
what it is described in the text-books, and it is still a theory to which 
elaborate deference is paid, not least by the present Prime Minister 
—perhaps because he is the only Prinie Minister of recent years 
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who can be said to have been put in office by Parliament. But the 
de facto reality behind the de jure theory is that it is the Government 
that decides, deriving its authority from the people. Parliament 
can criticise and bring pressure ; it keeps its sting, but, like the bee, 
if it stings it dies in the act. A General Election is nowadays, in 
fact, a referendum to elect a Prime Minister and in the triumvirate 
of People, Parliament and Executive, it is the first and the last who 
nowadays share the sovereignty.” 


THis admirable study of present day politics continues : 


“In the nineteenth century the triumvirate was in stable equili- 
brium, but to-day’s position has more analogies 
with the eighteenth century. Two hundred years 
ago the crown or the party group in possession 
of the executive power used the electors as a device to get the 
Parliament they wanted—and they rarely failed. The electors were 
elaborately courted, but their free choice was a romantic myth. 
To-day, the people use the House of Commons as a device to get the 
Government they want, and the sovereignty of Parliament is becom- 
ing somewhat mythical. 

“‘ This argument must not be pushed too far. In particular, it 
must not be pushed to the lengths of supposing that Parliament 
is losing its useful functions. That is not in the least the case. 
But Parliament’s useful function is changing. In the nineteenth 
century, it was the process of legislation that held the centre of the 
stage. To-day, it is a rarity for the divisions on any Bill to excite 
much interest, while the parliamentary question and the adjourn- 
ment debate are coming into their own. The most important func- 
tion of Parliament in these days is neither to make and unmake 
Governments (the people do that) nor to decide upon legislation 
(the Government does that), but to criticise, to cross-question and 
to discuss. Not merely administration, but legislation also, are 
increasingly—and must increasingly—be left to the experts or (to 
give them their derogatory title) the bureaucrats. . . . 

“This new system of Government is no less democratic than 
the old—criticism is free and the Government’s mandate is given 
by the people arid can be taken away by the people—but it is less 
Parliamentary. It involves the citizen in a steadily increasing toll of 
compulsory duties ; but it is no less based on consent, since none 
of these duties will be pressed to the point of overriding genuine 
scruples of conscience and any one of them can be removed by the 
will of the people. It is an example of the flexibility of British insti- 
tutions, when challenged, to adapt themselves to the need for con- 
sistent and expert management of the nation’s affairs.” 


This could not be better said. 


The Change from 
Last Century 


THE conscription of women continues. After the daughters, 
the mothers, after the mothers, the grandmothers. A general 
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The Conscription 


be em Anyhow, whether it is the design or not, it is 


what is taking place, and there has been pre- 
viously no such revolution in English history. For the parts 
sundered will not come together again—or, if they do, it will 
not be without scars. The break-up is general and universal. 
Nothing is allowed to stand in its way, the wife of the serving 
soldier, the bride of a month’s date, are pushed off into some 
distant and uncongenial task. The mother of young children 
is pressed to do war work ; she should be safe, and she is, if 
she resists, but the local labour exchange worries and bullies 
her. And while this is going on over the South of England, 
factories in Scotland and elsewhere are being closed. This 
extract is from a recent Glasgow paper, the Bulletin : 

“‘ Over 1,000 workers, nearly all of them men, are affected 
by a decision to close down.a war-time factory in Central 
Scotland. They will be paid off in successive stages between 
now and the end of the year. After which, it is assumed, they 
will be transferred to other war work. . . . About 300 
workers will be released by a cut in production in a factory 
in the Airdrie area, and the closure of a small establishment 
in the West of Scotland will affect about 150 workers, mostly 
women. ; 

“Four hundred women were under notice of dismissal 
from a West of Scotland engineering works, but the total 
has been reduced since to 200. Now the notices have been 
suspended indefinitely. ... It is hoped by trade union 
officials that men and women whose work is becoming of less 
urgency will be absorbed in factories in various parts of 
Scotland where an extension of activity is anticipated.” 

In some cases the women are paid off altogether—not 
transferred. But it will be seen that the disturbance, the 
uncertainty, the changes of orders, must have upset many 
homes. Homes, however, are the last things our socialists 
think of—‘‘ Let the husbands go to British restaurants and 
the children to nursery schools ”’ they say ! 


WE print in this issue an article on China by Mr. Scrymgeour- 
Wedderburn, who with other Members of Parliament recently 
visited General Chiang-Kai-Shek, and heard from him and his 
followers something of the military and political state of 
China. It is an article we are very glad to have for there has 
been very little candid information from China of late. 


break-up of family-life seems to be the design, > 


ITALY AND THE WAR 


THE changes which the surrender of Italy will bring about in 
the strategic and military situation and development of the 
war must in large measure be a matter of speculation and very 
tentative appraisal at the time when this is written. For 
many months past the rdle of Italy in German strategy has 
been mainly passive. Though some Italian units fought well 
in Tunisia, Italian troops have not played a very important 
part in the field since the Mareth Line was breached in March, 
not to say since the battle of El Alamein last November, 
during which it became clear that the Germans were not 
prepared to accord their (then) Italian Ally even that measure 
of consideration which common prudence should have dic- 
tated. For even longer the Italian Navy has been a small 
factor in the Mediterranean; while the Italian Air Force, 
equipped with far too few planes of types long since out- 
dated, has equally lacked heart, material and training for 
more than occasional sallies in the Mediterranean skies. 
On the other hand, the smaller craft of the Italian fleet and 
the Italian merchant navy played an important part in 
evacuating the Germans from Sicily and have been indis- 
pensable for maintaining sea communications with Sardinia, 
Corsica and the islands of the A2gean which have been turned 
into Axis bases. Italian troops have also been important as 
garrisons in the Balkans. The strategic function of Italy itself 
was to keep Allied forces the distance of the peninsula away from 
German territory and by virtue of this fact to help in guarding 
the approaches to the Mediterranean coast of France and— 
still more important—to the Balkans, Rumanian oil, and the 
German right flank facing Russia. 

All this has now altered. The Italian army, fleet, merchant 
navy and air force are now lost to the Germans. Whether 
and how far the Allies will win them to further action against 
Germany remains to be seen. Since Italy has fallen out of the 
war largely from fatigue, exhaustion and unwillingness to 
fight, too much must not be hoped for in this direction. On 
the other hand, Germans— tedeschi—are the hated historic 
foes of Italy ; and the exaggerated arrogance and egotism 
which the German troops on Italian soil are certain to dis- 
play in the difficult position in which they now find them- 
selves may rouse Italian anger to a pitch in which Italians 
will fight with the Allies with a whole-heartedness they have 
not yet shown in this war. 

Italy’s outstanding characteristics as a theatre of war 
are (I) the length and poorness of her communications, 
(2) the suitability of her terrain for delaying operations, and 
(3) the limited number of areas convenient for landing opera- 
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tions on a large scale. Distances are formidable. From the 
Italian frontier on the Brenner to Verona in the valley of the 
Adige is 150 miles by rail; from Verona to Bologna on the 
northern slope of the Apennines is 85 miles; from Bologna 
to Florence is another 80 miles ; from Florence to Rome by 
the shortest railway route is 200 miles; Naples lies another 
135 miles south of Rome; and Reggio Calabria is 250 miles 
south of Naples. South of Lombardy there are only two 
railways that avoid Rome. One runs the length of the 
Adriatic coast, the other strikes from Florence along a wind- 
ing route southwards through the Apennines. Two other 
through lines from the north go to Rome—one along the 
west coast from Geneva vid Pisa and Leghorn, the other 
inland vid Bologna and Florence. From Rome to Naples 
there are two parallel routes, while from Naples south there 
is one main line which, however, divides at Battipaglia and is 
ultimately joined in Calabria by the east coast railway 
winding around the coast. On these railways there are many 
critical junctions. All of them throughout Italy have been 
heavily bombed, and much German traffic must long since 
have been driven to the roads. The roads, however, when 
tested by military requirements, are also inadequate. Though 
more numerous than the railways—and forming too complex 
a network to be described briefly—they are not adapted as a 
system for the heavy transport needs of large-scale opera- 
tions. The Allies, who command the sea, are thus far better 
off than the Germans as regards ease of movement; and 
transport difficulties are not least among the reasons why any 
German defence of Italy must be conducted with maximum 
economy in men and materials. 

The defence of Italy requires decision as to what areas 
German forces should try to hold and as to how Germany 
may secure the greatest advantage from what is to be given 
up. Here the Germans stand to gain by the nature of the 
ground south of the valley of the Po. Though communica- 
tions run in places through the coastal plain and elsewhere 
through broad valleys, most if not all of the main roads and 
railways pass at some point through broken country where 
small bodies of well-posted troops and demolitions can delay 
an enemy advance. On the other hand, though the Italian 
west coast lies open to the Allies, ports are few, and there 
are not many areas suitable for landing operations on a large 
scale. 

These facts suggest certain conclusions. (1) The Germans 
will concentrate primarily on holding Northern Italy. (2) 
They will base their defence of this area mainly on the rugged 
country of the Northern Apennines roughly along the line 
Leghorn or Viareggio-Pistoia-Florence-Urbino to Ancona, 
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the only port worthy of the name on the east coast of Central 
Italy. (3) Between this line and the Naples-Foggia area some 
250 miles to the south as the crow flies they will fight mainly 
delaying actions wherever the terrain and the local balance 
of forces are favourable. (4) Their forces south of Naples 
will withdraw as quickly as possible to the Naples area (or 
farther east or north) leaving only a light screen of rearguards 
to check the Allied advance from Calabria. (5) In view of 
German weakness in the air, mobile actions by large forces 
(including tanks) will be avoided. (6) The Germans will use 
mines and artillery so far as transport permits ; but they will 
rely for delay on terrain and demolitions rather than on pre- 
pared positions. 

The Germans are said to have 18 to 20 divisions in Italy, 
half of them in the north and the rest scattered throughout 
the peninsula. The Allied landing in the Salerno area will be 
dealt with in a postscript. It is to be hoped, however, that 
this landing and advance from Calabria do not represent the 
whole of Allied offensive plans in Italy ; and since there has 
thus far been no news of the American Seventh Army, now 
seasoned by its experiences in Sicily, these hopes are perhaps 
not altogether unfounded. 

Besides bringing the war closer to Germany, the surrender 
of Italy increases the Allied threat to the French Mediter- 
ranean coast and to the whole of the Balkans. The fall of 
Sardinia and Corsica, which cannot now be long delayed, 
brings part of Southern France within range of Allied fighters, 
and also—which is more important—enables Allied invasion 
forces based on these islands to set forth and arrive under 
cover of darkness. Tactical surprise along the French Mediter- 
ranean coast thus becomes possible for the first time. since 
1940. 

The position in the Balkans is more complicated. Out 
of 65 Italian divisions which the Germans have now lost, 
about 30 were in the A°gean, Greece and Yugoslavia. (The 
remaining 35 were mainly stationed in Italy itself and in 
Sardinia.) German troops in the Balkans may number 
between 15 and 20 divisions ; and in certain areas there are 
Bulgarian troops as well. Though the Italians did not bear 
the main weight of holding down the Balkans, their garrisons 
reduced the number of German soldiers required and also 
helped to provide guards, protect communications and so on. 
The Italian collapse will therefore increase German supply 
difficulties and make necessary the dispatch of more German 
troops. The Balkans, it is true, are par excellence an area 
where the terrain helps the defence ; and of this the Germans 
have certainly taken full advantage. They may be prepared 
(as some reports suggest) to yield Southern Greece without 
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much of a fight and make their stand farther north along a 
line running from Olympus through Epirus to the port of 
Valona on the Adriatic ; but they will certainly not give up 
Greece, Albania or Yugoslavia without a fight. These coun- 
tries are essential as protection to Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania ; and Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria in turn are 
vital to German communications with the east and to the 
safety of large German forces in South Russia now withdrawing 
westwards. It is precisely in Bulgaria and Hungary, however, 
and perhaps to a less extent in Rumania, that the political 
reactions of Italy’s disquieting example are most serious 
There can at this moment be few calm spirits among Ger- 
many’s vassals, and their present rulers are certainly not 
among them. 

It is impossible to foresee precisely the ways in which the 
Allies will take advantage of this highly favourable conjunc- 
tion. Perhaps a new Allied blow by forces now in the Middle 
East will be launched ; perhaps for the time being there will 
be no more than intensified guerilla activity. Some action, 
however, must certainly be contemplated. It is pressing, for 
besides the obvious general urgency of securing Germany’s 
defeat, there are special reasons for speed in the case of the 
Balkan countries (and particularly Greece), in view of the 
terrible extent to which the Germans have undermined and 
in part destroyed the population. 

Anglo-American successes in the Mediterranean do not 
stand alone. In terms of time they parallel Russia’s victories 
in her summer offensive. The deeds of British and American 
forces are substantial and important, and they open out great 
future possibilities. What Russian armies have already done, 
however, though less dramatic than the complete elimination 
of Italy from the war, bulks far larger in terms of actual 
military and strategic accomplishment. The briefest summary 
gives the essential facts. In the two months from July 5 to 
September 5 the Russians have broken the German summer 
offensive—which employed large bodies of troops, formidable 
tank concentrations, and very powerful air forces—and, 
going over themselves to the offensive, have hurled the 
Germans back along all the main fronts in Central and 
Southern Russia. West of Kursk they have advanced more 
than 150 miles. Farther north, on the Orel-Bryansk front, 
their advance totals about 100 miles. Kharkov, the most 
important communications centre in South Russia, which was 
captured by the Russians in their winter offensive and lost 
again during the German counter-attack, is once more in 
Russian hands—this time certainly for good. The entire 
industrial area of the Donets Basin, normally the most impor- 
tant centre of heavy industry in all Russia, has been com- 
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pletely cleared of Germans. Taganrog on the Black Sea 
coast, the forward anchor of the entire German position east 
of the Dnieper, has been retaken and its garrison largely 
destroyed. Mariupol is once more in Russian hands. Russian 
forces stand on the Desna, are approaching the great bend of 
the Dnieper, and are beginning to threaten Smolensk, the 
chief German base left in Russia. A gigantic area has been 
recovered. Hundreds, if not thousands, of villages and 
inhabited places and scores of towns are once more in Russian 
hands after two dreadful years under German rule. Nor are 
these territorial gains all. The Russians this summer have 
bled and punished and weakened the Germans as never before. 
According to an announcement by the Soviet Information 
Bureau published on September 7, German losses at Russian 
hands between July 5 and September 5 amount to over 
420,000 officers and men killed, a total of ‘‘ at least ’’ 1,500,000 
officers and men “ put out of action in killed and wounded,” 
and a further 38,600 taken prisoner. German losses in 
material include 5,700 aircraft, 8,400 tanks, 5,200 guns, and 
28,000 motor vehicles destroyed, and a further 1,000 tanks, 
2,000 guns of all calibres, 5,400 machine-guns and 7,800 
motor vehicles captured. Even if these figures are regarded 
with a circumspect eye, there can be no question that Germans 
have suffered immense and terrible losses in men and material 
alike. 

What the fighting which achieved these great results has 
meant to the Russians may be gathered from a description 
of the German defences that Soviet troops had to smash and 
overcome in a single area of the Donets Basin. A dense 
network of trenches stretched fanwise from a height on the 
steep right bank of a river. Even after capture, it was 
difficult to walk through them so blocked were they with 
logs, German dead, crippled guns and boxes of ammunition. 
The defences included shields covering firing-points. The 
shields were made of armour plate more than } inch (15- 
16 mm.) thick, placed at an angle of 60 degrees. Near the 
river the Germans built an ingenious arrangement for snipers. 
It was a peculiar trench covered with planks and with a deep 
embrasure higher than the surface of the river, from which 
a large sector of the opposite bank could be watched from 
above. Throughout this area the German defences had the 
advantage of height over positions on the much lower left 
bank from which the Russians had to prepare and launch 
their attack. Besides fortifications and strong points such as 
these—to say nothing of the countless variations devised by 
German ingenuity—the Russians encountered tanks, artillery, 
planes and bombs, and mines in formidable strength. During 
the latter part of the Russian advance the Germans—after 
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destroying everything that could be of use, and often driving 
practically the entire population before them—may well 
have been withdrawing. But the Russians have had to fight— 
and fight hard—for the greater part of their gains; and 
German claims, though certainly very exaggerated, show that 
Russian casualties and losses of material have not been light 
either. 

Russians have their own view about the causes of the 
collapse of Italy. Pravda wrote on September 9 : 


“The military surrender of Italy has been accepted by Great 
Britain, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. It was no mere coincidence 
that this crushing blow to the coalition of robbers followed imme- 
diately upon a great victory of the heroic Red Army. When the 
Allies landed in Sicily, Germany was unable to help her partner in 
crime. Over 300 of her divisions were committed on the eastern 
front and were being subjected to a process of decimation at the 
hands of the Red Army.” 


This is true, and it is a point which the Russians may very 
fairly make. Pravda continues : 


“Our legitimate rejoicings at the Donets Basin victory are 
increased by the knowledge that all the conditions needful for the 
delivery of a decisive assault on our common enemy have now been 
created, and it will be delivered soon.”’ (Italics mine.) 


It is to be hoped that Pravda did not write the words in 
italics lightly or without knowledge. What British and 
American forces have done in the Mediterranean (to say noth- 
ing of their great deeds in other theatres of war) is not to be 
underestimated or scorned. But the great Allied blow against 
Germany in the West has still to be delivered. It is not only 
those who have advocated a ‘‘ Second Front ’”’ out of season 
as well as in season who consider that the time for this blow 
must now be at hand. 
JULES MENKEN. 


September 10, 1943. 


Postscript. The Allied Fifth Army which landed in the 
Salerno area on September g had a hard fight before it was 
able to establish a bridgehead securely. The Germans had 
correctly forecast the Allied plan, concentrated substantial 
forces around Salerno, and prepared positions in the arc of 
hills surrounding the beaches and the narrow coastal plain. 
German counter-attacks threatened several times to break up 
the bridgehead and drive the Allies back into the sea. In the 
air the Allies had the disadvantage of working at almost the 
extreme limits of fighter range, whereas the Luftwaffe could 
use nearby bases. On the other hand, the Luftwaffe was again 
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unable to counter the Allied air attack either in weight or 
quality. In addition, Allied warships outranged German 
artillery in the area, Allied reinforcements continued to be 
poured in, and the sheer doggedness and will to win of the 
forces landed at Salerno did the rest. For a time, however, it 
was touch and go, with much more than the immediate future 
of military operations around Salerno turning on the outcome. 

The causes of Allied success are not yet wholly clear. 
There have been reports that the Germans at times ran short 
of ammunition. The length of their communications, Allied 
bombing of the railways, and the difficulties of transporting 
adequate supplies by road over the long distances of the 
Italian peninsula give plausibility to such reports. That the 
Italians as a whole are extremely hostile to the Germans 
appears from the warm welcome that Allied correspondents 
received during an exciting 150-mile journey ahead of the 
Eighth Army. The correspondents found that Italian soldiers 
and civilians had removed explosive charges and land mines 
laid by the Germans, and on occasion had even driven off small 
German detachments, thus preventing the Eighth Army’s 
advance northwards from being seriously delayed by demoli- 
tions and road blocks. Such help was certainly not according 
to the German plan, and the attitude inspiring it may cause 
the Germans serious difficulties in the future. The Germans 
had also to prepare positions further north and to rearrange 
troops originally disposed in accordance with different plans. 
But after making every allowance for such factors, it is not 
reasonable to assume that the military problems of an Italian 
campaign have now been solved in the Allies’ favour. Ground 
remains difficult, distances great, and the enemy formidable. 
Unless appearances are quite deceptive, the real struggle for 
Italy has only just begun. 


September 19, 1943. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN TO-DAY 


THE Italian armed forces have surrendered, and have been 
granted an armistice by the Allied commander in the field. 
That news has just been made public as these words are being 
written, and it is clear that the whole Mediterranean scene is 
transformed. How much it is transformed will appear in the 
next few weeks, to a great extent, indeed, by the time they see 
the light of print; and it would consequently ill become a 
commentator to predict too dogmatically what the effect of 
the long-expected Italian collapse will be. But there are 
certain broad features of the situation to which it may be of 
interest to draw attention. 

It would be highly invidious to attempt to apportion the 
credit for this latest victory. History alone can do that when 
archives have been opened and the full course of past events 
is known to the world. But it is legitimate to single out the 
great services of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham 
who, with a brief interlude in a consultative capacity in 
Washington, has served continuously in the Mediterranean 
command since the middle of 1939, before even we were at 
war with Germany. There was a period, that of the “ phony 
war’”’ of 1939-40 when, the Mediterranean being a mere 
backwater during the period of Italy’s ‘“ non-belligerency,” 
his command dwindled away to next to nothing and it hardly 
looked as if he would ever have more than a token fleet to 
command. But as Italy’s attitude became more and more 
truculent with the advance of the German armies through 
France and it became clear that she would declare war before 
long, it was brought up to strength again ; not full strength 
indeed, for the ships were not available, so many and insistent 
were the calls on the Royal Navy in other seas all over the 
world. But Sir Andrew Cunningham’s fleet was reinforced 
by a French contingent of a battleship, three cruisers and three 
destroyers, which made it a comfortable match for any force 
that the Italian Fleet was likely to bring against it—so the 
Italians seemed to think anyhow, for in spite of their pro- 
nounced material superiority they never attempted to engage 
it. Sweeps made by the Allied forces while France was still 
in the war found a Mediterranean empty of enemies, while the 
British light forces methodically rounded up such Italian 
shipping as had not taken refuge in harbour, and equally 
methodically destroyed Italian submarines at the rate of two 
every three days. 

Within a few weeks, however, the collapse of France left 
the British Mediterranean Fleet in even more marked 
inferiority—judged by material standards—especially in the 
air. The Royal Air Force in the Middle East had neither the 
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aircraft to spare from more urgent duties for operations at 


sea, nor any units trained for sea duties. Sir Andrew 
Cunningham’s only aircraft carrier was the Eagle, and she 
could only operate 20 aircraft at the most ; and when she 
first joined his command she had only 12 Swordfish torpedo- 
bombers on board. She possessed neither fighter aircraft nor, 
except for her senior Fleet Air Arm officer, Commander C. L. 
Keighley-Peach, any pilots who had ever flown a fighter. Sir 
Andrew Cunningham's reaction to this state of affairs is best 
described in his own words, when he was talking to the Press 
in London two years later. ‘“‘ We started very weak at sea 
and even more so in the air,” he said. ‘‘ However, because of 
the very fact of our weakness our policy had obviously to be 
one of aggressiveness.”’ 

And so it was. Under his inspiring leadership, the British 
Mediterranean Fleet offered battle to the superior Italian 
Fleet on every possible opportunity, and defied the hordes of 
Italian aircraft to do their worst. On July 9, 1940, it engaged 
an Italian squadron of battleships, cruisers and destroyers 
and chased it back to its own waters damaged, away from a 
British convoy which was at that moment going through to 
Malta. On July 19, H.M.A.S. Sydney with four destroyers 
engaged two Italian cruisers, each of them her material equal, 
sank one of them and sent the other fleeing home at the high 
speed for which the Italian ships are noted, damaged but not 
disabled. On November 11, Swordfish aircraft from the 
Illustrious and Eagle disabled three out of the six Italian 
battleships in harbour at Taranto—two of them were actually 
sunk, but the water being very shallow they were afterwards 
raised and repaired. Throughout the various Libyan cam- 
paigns the Fleet’s small craft—and indeed the big ships too— 
gave the Army every support, succour and help that was 
possible from the sea. Throughout the long seige of Tobruk, 
destroyers ran the gauntlet of all the enemy’s Libyan dive- 
bombers, day after day and night after night, in order to keep 
the garrison supplied, and finally to replace all the tired troops 
in the place by fresh. Finally the complete and utter destruc- 
tion of three of the Italian heavy cruisers in a few minutes in 
the brief night encounter which became known as the Battle of 
Cape Matapan in March, 1941, proved that the whole fleet 
shared the spirit of its Commander-in-Chief. His message to 
the Fleet after it is typical of the born leader in its full 
sympathy with every man in his command. 


“Operations just concluded have given us a notable success 
over the enemy. The skilful handling of our cruisers and the 
untiring efforts of the Fleet Air Arm kept me well informed of the 
enemy’s movements, and the well-pressed-home attacks of torpedo- 
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bomber aircraft on the Littorio so reduced the speed of the enemy 
fleet that we were able to gain contact during the night and to inflict 
heavy damage. The devastating results of our battleships’ gunfire 
are an ample reward for months of patient training. This work was 
completed by the destroyers in the admirable way we have come to 
expect of them. The contribution of the engine-room departments 
in this success cannot be over-emphasised. Their work, not only 
in keeping their ships steaming at high speeds for long periods, but 
in the work of maintenance under most difficult conditions, has been 
most praiseworthy. I am very grateful to all in the Fleet for their 
support on this and on all other occasions. Well done.” 


After the Matapan battle came the most testing time of all. 
The Fleet had to face the full strength of the German Air 
Force, working from airfields close to the scene of action, 
without on its own side any of the air support which is the 
only antidote to air attack in mass. Admiral Cunningham 
called on his ships and men to do it, in order to ensure the 
withdrawal of their brothers of the Army in the face of 
overwhelming force. They did it without flinching, though 
their losses were grievous, both in ships and men; but the 
Army was brought away from Greece, and later from Crete, 
eventually to turn the tables on their enemies in Africa and 
later in Europe. 

Thereafter the Fleet’s task became progressively more 
difficult. Only in the extreme eastern Mediterranean could 
it be given the air support necessary to enable it to meet the 
enemy on equal terms. Its area of operations became so 
circumscribed that the operation of aircraft carriers became 
impracticable. But its spirit was undimmed. Convoys were 
taken through to Malta, though with heavy losses, against 
all that the enemy could do. In March, 1942, Rear-Admiral 
Vian, with a few small cruisers, fought off an Italian squadron 
which comprised one of the great new battleships and four 
heavy cruisers as well as light cruisers like his own, and saved 
both his convoy and his own damaged ships from an enemy 
of overwhelming strength. When Sir Andrew Cunningham 
relinquished the Mediterranean command in May, 1942, fora 
brief interlude in Washington, he sent the following farewell 
message to his Fleet :— 


“Throughout the war the Mediterranean Fleet has consistently 
shown itself master of the enemy in every branch of naval warfare. 
This factor enabled us, during the last two years, to impose out 
will on the enemy to a very high degree, despite his superiority in 
every class of ship, and almost overwhelming strength in the air. 
This achievement of officers and men in some two years of the most 
strenuous naval fighting on record is one that I treasure greatly. 
. . . Our worldwide commitments at present mean that we have 
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not at times as large a force as we would like to carry the war to the 
enemy’s front door. This will not always be so, and I look forward 
to the day when the Mediterranean Fleet will sweep the sea clear 
and re-establish our age-old control of this waterway. . .. I am 
confident that that day is not so far distant.” 
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Sir Andrew Cunningham’s confidence was fully justified. 
To-day again he commands at sea in the Mediterranean. 
To-day British and Allied ships use the whole of that sea 
freely from end to end, British troops land where they will 
on its shores, and no enemy ship is seen outside its ports. 
None would be more ready than Sir Andrew Cunningham to 
acknowledge that that state of affairs has been brought about 
by the operation of all arms, not of the Navy alone, though 
it has been made possible by a command of the sea in which, 
except in enclosed waters, the Navy has had an almost 
exclusive part. But all will agree that no man has had a 
greater part in bringing it about than Sir Andrew himself. 

The Mediterranean campaign is now, with the Italian 
capitulation, at an end, but that does not mean the end of 
Mediterranean operations. As I write, news comes in of 
further Allied landings in Italy with the object of not only 
enforcing the terms of the armistice that has been granted, 
but of carrying on with all energy the war against the chief 
enemy, Hitler’s Germany. There will doubtless be more 
landings yet, for France, Jugo-Slavia, Albania and Greece 
are still under the aggressor’s heel, and the other large islands 
of the Mediterranean still remain to be taken under control. 
But those landings will be part of new campaigns—large or 
small—not part of the Mediterranean campaign which is 
already decided by the passing of the command of the sea 
there completely into Allied hands. Some of them may well 
be opposed, for wherever there are German forces—there are 
many still in various parts of Italy, we know, and probably 
also in Greece and the islands of the A®gean, including the 
Dodecanese—it is not to be supposed that they will refrain 
from putting up more opposition to an Allied landing than the 
Italian forces in Calabria did, when the Straits of Messina 
were crossed. There is, therefore, as Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt have forecast, much hard fighting still ahead of 
which a good part may still be in countries fringing the 
Mediterranean. 

As far as the Allies are concerned, that is all to the good ; 
for it is there that the advantage of position, with the resump- 
tion of Allied command of the sea, has passed to them. 
Allied communications, carried by sea, are easier and more 
rapidly organised, or more rapidly switched from one theatre 
to another, than the German communications which must 
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cross great mountain ranges by few and vulnerable railway 
lines. Gone are the days when the might of Germany from 
western Europe could be switched in full force to drive weak 
British armies, almost unsupported in the air, out of the 
peninsula of Greece. The might of Germany is already almost 
at full stretch, and the withdrawal from the Balkans and 
elsewhere of the Italian forces that were doing their gaoler’s 
work for them will stretch it still further. The Allied forces 
are no longer at a pronounced disadvantage compared with 
the Germans, either in numbers in any particular theatre, or 
in equipment. Germany has now to face the prospect of 
attack at any one of a large number of points on the periphery 
of a great area, and she cannot be at full strength at them all ; 
but the Allies, on the other hand, are in a position to deploy 
full strength at any one of them, or even to make a start at 
several, and rapidly develop the one that gives the best 
promise of success, switching from one to the other as the tide 
of battle promises advantage. 

That is not to say that such operations can be improvised 
on the spur of the moment. On the contrary, they need the 
provision of a vast quantity of specialised material, in the 
shape of transports properly fitted for their task, and of the 
numerous types of landing craft, with the queer appearance 
of which we are all becoming familiar to-day. They need 
elaborate and most carefully co-ordinated plans and time- 
tables, embracing all three forces, sea, land and air, and the 
contingents from all the different bases from which such 
expeditions start. In the case of the Sicilian landing, for 


instance, General Eisenhower, in a message to the forces under » 


his command, spoke of “ the precise timing and perfect tech- 
nique displayed on the beaches of Sicily, where there were 
landed hundreds of ships and boats whose ports of origin 
were scattered over half a world.’’ The “ hundreds of ships 
and boats’”’ are in existence, and at the disposal of General 
Eisenhower to-day as they were three months ago. The 
Allies have great experience now in the technique of their 
use, and in the innumerable details of planning and arrange- 
ments in combined operations that make all the difference 
between success and failure. But nothing can eliminate the 
necessity for the most complete and careful planning of the 
operations in which they are to be used, and for scrupulous 
care in all details of the preparations for them. Time-tables 
must without fail allow for these necessities, and the inception 
of operations consequently cannot be hurried beyond a 
certain point. Widespread operations, such as those Germany 
must now be fearing on all the scattered shores of the occupied 
countries, envisaged in the preceding paragraph, must all be 
parts of a pre-arranged and carefully co-ordinated whole, 
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fully worked out and fully prepared. Command of the sea 
does indeed give the power to make a descent from the sea 
where we will ; but it does not dispense with the need for full 
and detailed preparation, and for allowing adequate time for 
that process. 

Sir Andrew Cunningham’s message to Italian sailors, 
naval and mercantile, instructed them to save their ships 
from seizure by Germans by bringing them to Allied ports in 
order that they might be available for the revictualling of 
Italy. Those instructions have been complied with and the 
magnificent sight of the surrender of a whole enemy navy has 
once more been witnessed. In regard to the Italian merchant 
ships we have not been told what has occurred, and we are not 
likely to be given details of the units of the merchantmen. 

Nor have we heard what it is proposed to do with the ships 
of war. Foreign built and foreign fitted ships present many 
difficulties to a ship’s company, which can doubtless be over- 
come in time and with practice, but certainly not on the 
spur of the moment. How much help we shall get from 
Italian sailors remains to be seen, for the unfortunate people 
of that country are between two fires, and are receiving con- 
tradictory orders trom the King on one side and Mussolini 
on the other. 

The Italian troops in Greece and the occupied countries 
also present a problem that must shortly be solved. They 
themselves have doubtless but one idea—to get back to Italy 
and to be demobilised. But they can only get back by sea, 
and therefore by the permission, and with the assistance, of 
the Allies. The latter will presumably be only too ready to 
get the Italians back to their own country, where they present 
less of a problem than elsewhere, and are urgently needed to 
enable Italy to make a start with producing food once more, 
so that they may, so far as is possible, feed themselves. The 
Germans, on the other hand, have probably no interest in 
them other than ensuring that they do not hamper the 
German war effort in the countries where they now are. So 
far from feeding them, they are likely, so far as it is in German 
power to do so, to take away what provisions are available 
to them for German use. Their mere defection presents 
Germany with the immense problem of replacing them in the 
task of holding down the conquered populations which they 
have been discharging up to now. Germany would probably 
prefer, if she could, merely to ‘‘ liquidate ’’ them where they 
are and be quit of the problem altogether. We shall probably 
have to organise the collection, embarkation, and transport to 
Italy if they are ever to survive at all ; and unless we have 
control of the remnant of the Italian mercantile fleet, that 
task will be none too easy. The Italians probably realise that 
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as well as we do, and it is to be expected that, so far as it is 
within their power to do so, they will endeavour to get their 
ships away and keep them out of German hands. 

The problem of Italian prisoners in Allied hands is in some 
ways similar. It is to be presumed that, other things being 
equal, we should be glad to return them to their own country so 
that they may play their part in getting it running again, and 
so that they should cease to be a burden on our hands. But 
that again involves questions of shipping, of German control 
in Italy, and of reciprocity. 

All these problems, of course, will have to be tackled 
simultaneously with the further prosecution of vigorous 
hostilities against the principal enemy, and they will inevitably 
increase the difficulties of that task. Let us not fall into the 
error, however, of thinking that the enemy is not hampered 
by similar problems, in even greater measure. Immense 
difficulties lie before us, and will have to be tackled and 
overcome by the commanders afloat, in the field and in the 
air, as well as by statesmen in the council chamber ; but the 
enemy’s difficulties are more colossal still. We wield command 
of the sea, which gives us free choice of where and when to 
strike. Our commanders have proved their quality, and have 
the confidence of all the Allied peoples. 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 


A VALIANT DEFENCE 


I Saw THE FALL OF THE Puiipprnes. By Colonel Carlos P. Romulo. 
(Harrap, 9s.) Colonel Romulo, a Filipino newspaper owner and a pro- 
minent citizen of Manila, went through the campaign in the Philippines 
on General MacArthur’s staff, as the officer charged with press relations, 
the radio and Filipino public morale. He was one of the last men to 
leave Manila when it was declared an open city. During the next three 
months he lived in the tunnel on Corregidor Island, in Manila Bay, which 
sheltered the headquarters’ staff and many defenders from the bombing 
and shelling which was their daily lot. His work at this time included 
broadcasts from the improvised “ Voice of Freedom ” station on Corre- 
gidor to the Filipinos in territory that Japanese troops were steadily 
overrunning. So effective was he in all this work that the Japanese set 
a price on his head. In the end, acting under direct orders from President 
Quezon of the Philippines and General MacArthur, Colonel Romulo was 
the last man to get away when resistance on Bataan was finally overcome. 
His material included notes and a diary kept at the time. The book is 
a moving account of what a very brave, intelligent man saw and 
experienced during the Philippine campaign., while of particular interest 
to everyone concerned with the future of the British Empire is the 
contrast between American relations with Filipinos and the apparently 
less happy British relations with other native peoples. 
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THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF CHINA 


EVEN in the most anarchic periods of Chinese history there 
has always been a latent sense of unity among the Chinese 
people. Most of them, whose number is now variously 
estimated at anything from 400,000,000 to 600,000,000, are 
fairly homogeneous, and any diversities of race, creed or 
language are not at all to be compared with those which 
exist in India. National consciousness in China has grown 
immeasurably since 1937, especially among the youth of the 
country. The Japanese invasion has stimulated the patriotism 
of the people, and their readiness to submit to a central 
authority. They passionately desire to become a great 
industrial and military power, and they are persuaded that 
they have the means to accomplish this desire. I shall try to 
consider here how far they are likely to succeed. 

Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the founder of the Republic, aimed at a 
Chinese democracy. His principles are accepted, and his 
memory is venerated, by every political party in China to-day. 
But Sun Yat Sen also taught that before democracy could be 
attained, China must first go through a period of what he 
called tutelage, by which he meant the dictatorship of the 
Kuomintang Party, of which he was the leader. It is indeed 
obvious in modern China that discipline must come before 
freedom, if any improvement in the condition of the country 
is to be made. The Chinese, who have 4,000 years of their 
own history behind them, take a leisurely view of historical 
developments, and they look on the French Revolution in 
Europe as a very recent event which has hardly yet finished 
its course. To their mind, there is nothing at all inconsistent 
between the profession of democratic ideals and the accept- 
ance of an authoritarian form of government for a very long 
period of time. 

Except for certain areas in the north, held by the Com- 
munists, Free China at the present time is under the exclusive 
dominion of the Kuomintang Party. All the chief members 
of the Party are on the National Defence Council, which 
determines Government policy under the chairmanship of 
Chiang Kai Shek, the leader of the Party. The various organs 
of Government, including the Legislative Yuan, which makes 
the laws, the Executive Yuan, which corresponds to the 
Cabinet, and the Judicial Yuan, which controls justice, are 
responsible only to the Party Congress, or to its Executive 
Committee. The Press is censored and no expression of 
opinion unacceptable to the Party is permitted to appear. 
All credit money is now confined to four banks which have 
been brought under State management. Teaching in the 
Universities is being brought into conformity with the Party’s 
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political requirements. The popular and flourishing San Min 
Chu Yi Youth Corps, whose purpose is to teach the principles 
of Sun Yat Sen, is trained in strict obedience to the Party 
under a semi-military discipline, and freedom of thought is 
not encouraged. Military discipline also is taught in all 
schools, and a great part of the civil population is becoming 
military minded. Without some system of this kind, it would 
hardly have been possible to sustain for six years the resistance 
of a people completely untrained in the art of self-government, 
and almost unarmed, against the immensely superior mech- 
anical power of the Japanese aggressor. The head of the 
Government and Commander-in-Chief of the Army, Chiang 
Kai Shek, is a man of high patriotism and devotion to his 
public duty. If he is not universally liked by his contem- 
poraries, he is universally trusted. Among the common 
people he is looked upon as the symbol of resistance to the 
hated invader. In public his name is treated with a veneration 
that is almost religious. 

There is a body called the People’s Political Council, whose 
functions at present are only advisory. It is elected by the 
Provincial Assemblies. The Provincial Assemblies are chosen 
by the District Councils, and the District Councils are chosen 
by the magistrates. All these bodies are packed by good 
party men in the interest of the Kuomintang. Several mem- 
bers of the Political Council refused to attend the last meeting 
on the ground that it was undemocratic. This attitude in 
time of war may seem unreasonable to most people, but it 
reveals the existence of some desire for a less rigorous party 
dictatorship. It is the intention of Chiang Kai Shek that after 
the war the Council shall receive more power, and that it 
shall ultimately develop into a true popular institution. How 
long this might take it is impossible to estimate. But fora 
very long time to come, the real power in China will rest with 
whoever is able to command the allegiance of a loyal and 
efficient army. If no one is able to do this, there will then be 
anarchy again. 

The future of the Chinese Army is perhaps a more interest- 
ing subject for study than its present condition. In the war 
against Japan, the Army can hardly be expected to do a 
great deal more than it is doing now, for it is almost wholly 
lacking in the heavy and medium artillery which is indis- 
pensable for any great offensive operation. Its size is un- 
wieldy, and the Government does not possess the means to 
provide for the proper administration, let alone the equip- 
ment, of the enormous number of soldiers now mobilised. 
But there is a considerable nucleus of good infantry divisions 
which are very well trained and fairly well equipped. The 
number of young officers who have been through the military 
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academies is rapidly increasing. There is a Central Academy 
at Chengtu, where there are 7,000 cadets, and eight branch 
academies in various parts of the country. The training of 
the cadets, which lasts for two or three years, is of a high 
order. They also receive a political education in obedience 
to the Kuomintang and its leaders. The products are as 
different as can be imagined, from the old type of Chinese 
Army officer. In the next generation they are bound to be a 
very important factor, and perhaps the decisive one, in 
Chinese politics. 

China does not yet possess any aircraft factories, and the 
small number of war planes which they have are all of 
American manufacture. But a good number of pilots are 
being trained in America, and a reserve of trained pilots is 
being accumulated in China. The general standard, which 
has hitherto been not very good, is rapidly improving, and 
the keenness among Air Force officers is high. 

When Japan has been defeated and disarmed, and when 
the importation of machinery and supplies from abroad has 
been resumed, it seems likely that the Kuomintang will have 
at its disposal a more efficient and mobile armed force than 
has ever been possessed by any previous régime in China. 
Its power will probably be sufficient to prevent the recurrence 
of any private war lords, or provincial armies. The only 
organised armed force which might impede the plans of the 
Kuomintang for the unification of China is the Communist 
Army, which is now situated in the provinces of Northern 
Shensi, Chahar, Hopei, and certain parts of Manchuria. Since 
the Japanese invasion, the Communist Army has become 
part of the Chinese National Forces, under the title of the 
Eighth Route Army. It numbers perhaps 500,000 men, and 
it is principally engaged in guerilla operations behind the 
Japanese lines. It has a liaison officer in Chunking. There 
are no arsenals or war factories in Communist territory, and 
the only ammunition they have is what they can capture from 
the enemy. It is uncertain what their relations with the 
Central Government will be when the forces of Japan have 
been destroyed. 

The Government’s plans for the industrial development 
of China after the war are very similar to those which have 
been carried out by Soviet Russia during the last twenty-five 
years. I am, of course, unable to give any informed opinion 
on the extent of China’s undeveloped wealth. I believe there 
Is some difference of opinion about the quantity of oil and 
other mineral deposits in Chinese territory. But the Chinese 
themselves certainly think that the natural wealth of their 
country is at least equal to, and perhaps greater than, the 
natural wealth of Russia. The man-power of China is more 
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than twice as great as Russia’s, and the Chinese worker is 
usually capable of more prolonged toil, on a meagre sub- 
sistence, than any European. For these reasons the Chinese 
expect that their industrial development will outstrip that of 
Russia, both in speed and in volume. 

In the wheat-growing areas of the north, which are suitable 
for mechanised farming, it is intended that the holdings of the 
peasants shall be combined into collective farms large enough 
to be cultivated by motor tractors, the profits being shared by 
the collective owners. Mechanisation will increase the yield 
of food, and reduce the amount of labour now engaged in 
tilling the soil. This surplus labour will be used in the mines, 
oil wells, factories, railways, roads and housing schemes 
which are being planned by the Government. The working 
of minerals, and the large concentrated industries, are to be 
controlled by the State, but the small light industries, dis- 
tributed throughout the rural areas, are to be owned by 
private individuals or small co-operative societies. The 
industrial plans of the Chinese Communists, who do not propose 
complete State ownership, do not appear to be very different 
from those of the Kuomintang. Both parties claim to be 
followers of Dr. Sun Yat Sen. To expedite their programme 
in its early stages, the Chinese will want machinery from the 
industrialised countries of Europe and North America who 
are able to export it, and for this purpose the acquisition of 
sufficient foreign currency will be difficult. China cannot 
immediately export enough goods to pay for what she will 
require, and international lending after the war will probably 
be more cautious and restricted than it used to be. But 
China may be able to obtain as much in the way of export 
credits as Russia did in the nineteen-twenties, and she will 
enjoy the political sympathy of the United States, which will 
control a very great part of the capital goods of the world. 

All kinds of educated opinion in China, including the 
Universities, the Press, the Youth Movements, and the Army 
officers, are eagerly looking forward to the industrialisation of 
their country, which has fired their imagination. They are all 
probably inclined to be too sanguine about the future. But 
our own acquaintance with the conservatism of the Chinese, 
with the dilatoriness of their methods, and the traditional 
venality of their public officials, will almost certainly lead us 
to under-estimate the rapidity with which the strength of the 
country will grow. It was growing fast when Japan struck 
her blow six years ago. The Japanese had hoped to gain their 
ends by the gradual penetration of a weak and disorganised 
country, without any open act of war. But they saw that if 
they took much longer, Chinese factories would soon be 
making guns and aircraft, and Chinese armed forces might 
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soon become stronger than their own. I have been told by 
good military judges that the Japanese Intelligence was 
particularly impressed by the Chinese military academies, 
which seemed likely to transform the character of the Chinese 
Army in less than a generation. In 1937 Japan decided that 
the beginnings of Chinese military and industrial strength 
must be crushed in the bud. 

The invasion has temporarily stopped the physical growth 
of manufacturing industry, but has made it fairly certain that 
this growth will be more vigorous after the war. For it has 
planted among the common people of China a lively desire for 
political unity, for a strong Central Government, and for 
national power. Like the Russians, they will be willing to 
devote their labour to the planned development of their 
country, and to dispense with political rights and liberties 
which few of them have ever known. Before the war most of 
China’s factories were in the east, in territory now occupied 
by Japan. As the invader advanced, a great deal of it was 
moved bodily to the west by the patient toil of willing multi- 
tudes. Heavy pieces of machinery weighing many tons were 
carried by hand for more than a thousand miles into the 
interior. In Szechuan and in the north-west, new war factories, 
arsenals, textile mills, steel works, and other undertakings 
are being improvised on a small scale, but with great in- 
genuity and perseverance. The labour of millions of refugees 
from all parts of occupied China is engaged in the task. 
Provincialism and apathy were always the two greatest 
obstacles to the industrial transformation of the country. 
Both of these obstacles have been destroyed by the invaders 
of China. 


J. S. WEDDERBURN. 


AMERICAN NEWS 


An American correspondent who arrived back home after 
covering the North African campaign decided to conform to 
the traditional habit of returning American correspondents 
and write a book about it. He chose as his title Gone the 
Revolution, a parody of the phrase “‘ Come the Revolution ” 
which the Union Square orators are supposed to use as the 
introduction to their soap-box bubble dreams. The publishers 
did not like it and the book will appear with a different title, 
but the phrase is apt. It illustrates the change which has come 
over American thinking on post-war problems now that the 
country has to deal with conditions and not with theories. 

In the good old days all that anybody who was discussing 
or writing about the war had to do in order to give an impres- 
sion of being inexpressibly profound was to state solemnly 
‘This is not a war but a revolution.”” Nobody hearing the 
phrase was quite certain what it meant, but it created the 
impression of penetrating intellectual thought, and any 
request for further elucidation would have stamped the 
questioner as a man of small intelligence. So the assumption 
grew that this war was differed from other wars because the 
Allies were striving to bring ‘about a revolution of some 
unspecified kind. Attempts were made from time to time to 
fill in the details and describe more minutely what sort of 
revolutionary change was to be accomplished. Things were 
never going to be the same again it appeared. The Ethiopian 
was going to change his skin and the leopard his spots. 
When the Allied armies arrived everybody as at the touch 
of a magic wand was going to be thoroughly democratic. 
Once again there was a little vagueness for nobody wanted to 
define democracy too closely. It mught have been a little 
embarrassing for our Russian and Chinese allies for one thing, 
but at least it meant that Great Britain was going to abandon 
the Imperial system which had ceased to exist somewhere 
around the latter quarter of the 19th century. The whole 
world was going to rally round the conception of the Four 
Freedoms and drink a pint of milk a day and like it. Then 
it was discovered in North Africa that the benighted natives 
were cheering the victors, not the Four Freedoms. The 
lesson of the prize ring that when a man wins he’s a hero and 
when he loses he’s a bum was being learned over again. 
Victory was not to be won by pious expressions of intention 
and through spontaneous acceptance of what Anglo-Saxon 
philosophers thought would be good for mankind. The 
American correspondent already mentioned wondered if he 
should not perhaps call his book Victory through Success,‘ but 
the publishers didn’t like that title either. It is sad, but true, 
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that wars are won by fighting and that a bomb is better 
propaganda than a leaflet. The pen is not really mightier than 
the sword as a means to a military end. 

The military end which the majority of Americans now 
have in mind is the defeat of the Axis not the creation of some 
brave new world thought up in one of the man-power wasting 
agencies of Government. They are not fighting to establish 
any special kind of new world, but to establish conditions in 
which people can determine the kind of world they want 
through peaceful methods. What they require of the enemy 
is not that he accept some particular political nostrum, but 
that he lay down his arms. They are not going to refuse to let 
him surrender merely because he declines to believe in the 
single transferable vote, the Douglas social credit system or 
the Pyramid inch. This may appear to be a change in the 
American attitude. It would probably be truer to say that 
formerly almost the only American views percolating through 
into British consciousness were those of the “‘ This is not a war 
but a revolution”’ variety. As long as the goal was far 
distant speculation on what was to be done when the goal was 
reached could proceed unhampered. Now, however, it is no 
use arguing that it was almost certain America would follow a 
certain course when the facts are evident to everybody that 
a different course is being followed. 

The effect which this is having upon some of our profes- 
sional Americaneers is illuminating. Formerly they used a 
professed friendship for the United States as a means of 
supporting their own views and opinions. They would claim 
that American goodwill and moral support would be lost if 
the policies which they opposed were followed, and could 
only be secured if the policies they advocated were adopted 
instead. They had little difficulty in finding American 
expressions of opinion to support their thesis and the fact that 
these expressions of opinion were thoroughly unrepresentative 
wasignored. In course of time a completely false picture of the 
United States was built up and facts contrary to this false 
conception were dismissed and ignored. 

Now, however, the actions of the United States provide a 
criterion for judging whether views expressed about the United 
States are correct or not. Expressions of opinion can still be 
found which support the contentions of the onetime America- 
neers (the word contains just the right suggestion of racketeer- 
ing), but it is no use fraudulently insisting that these are the 
views of the United States when it is evident from American 
practice that they are not. Now that the United States can 
no longer be used to bolster up their opinions some of her 
former English friends are turning distinctly sour in their 
references to American policy. The Government, which was 
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formerly attacked for not adjusting its views to conform to 
American desires and win American goodwill, is now attacked 
for doing precisely that and for dancing to the tune which 
Washington pipes. 

A realistic view about the United States is obviously 
healthier than an artificial and inaccurate view, though the 
Americaneers have in some cases only abandoned their 
practice of praising the United States for qualities and beliefs 
which she did not possess or hold to go to the other extreme of 
condemning her for faults which do not exist. A rejection of 
some detailed blueprint for a world state does not, for example, 
mean that the United States will return to complete isolation. 
Far too many people who put the question, Will the United 
States maintain her interest in international affairs after the 
war is over? are thinking of something entirely different. 
They mean, Will the United States follow the policy I conceive 
to be correct ? In other words, they fail to recognise that 
American international collaboration does not necessarily 
mean increased support for their conception of world collabora- 
tion, and tend to assume that a lack of such support is the 
equivalent of a lack of interest in international affairs. One 
reason for this is the artificial manner in which the America- 
neers have discussed the question of American collaboration 
in the past. They have always presented it as something 
which could be achieved if a typically left-wing British policy 
were followed. 

A false conception of what would win American approval 
has not been the only error into which we have fallen in the 
past. Even more disastrous has been a false conception of 
what the consequence of American approval or disapproval 
even of a genuine character would imply. American approval 
was sought as though it had some intrinsic merit instead of as 
a means to an end. If American approval and a clearly 
foreseen disadvantage were weighed in the balance the 
clearly foreseen disadvantage was accepted. 

A good example is the attitude on war debts after the last 
war. The British Government believed that the whole inter- 
locking network of debts and reparations should be wiped out 
in the interests of world economic stability. The British 
Government was prepared in the words of the Earl of Balfour 
“if such a policy formed part of a satisfactory international 
settlement to remit all the debts due to Great Britain by our 
allies in respect of loans or by Germany in respect of 
reparations.” This policy was advocated despite the fact that 
Great Britain had loaned far more than she had borrowed 
and if the intergovernmental debt structure had been main- 
tained intact would have received far more than she would 
have paid out. The United States refused to have anything 
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to do with such a plan and despite the clearly foreseen 
unfortunate consequences of stifling the post-war world 
beneath a blanket of intergovernmental debts the scales were 
tipped in favour of a policy which appeared likely to secure 
American goodwill. The Balfour Note of August 1922 was 
the British Government’s apology to those who owed her 
money for deferring to American opinion. This note itself 
was distorted by American commentators and cited as an 
example of British meanness in getting what she owed the 
United States from other countries. 

The failure of Great Britain to repudiate its American debt 
after the last war had even more disastrous consequences than 
appeared probable at the time. Moreover, the debt settlement 
failed even to secure American goodwill ; it merely postponed 
and possibly increased American irritation, for in the course 
of years the inevitable happened. The debt could not be 
paid. But before it had to be, in effect, repudiated, the 
consequences of maintaining the network of intergovernmental 
debts instead of getting rid of them as advocated by the 
British Government had already set in motion forces which led 
by clear logical sequence to the second world war. 

The artificial element introduced into world economy by 
the debt burden, coupled with an American tariff policy which 
magnified the harm done, was a major factor in causing the 
depression of 1929 and a major factor in preventing economic 
remedies being applied on a world scale which could have 
diminished its force and hastened its termination. The 
economic collapse in Germany and the discontent it caused 
was used by the Nazi Party to undermine the German 
Government and win support from the German people. In 
1928 before the depression the Nazis held 12 seats only in the 
Reichstag. In the elections of late 1930 after the depression 
they had 107 seats and had increased their popular vote 
eightfold. 

After this war a similar condition will confront the world. 
The lease-lend system provides an artificial and unfair method 
of assessing the cash value of that part of the American war 
effort which is not entirely American. It is artificial and unfair 
in the first place because the value of any war weapon does 
not depend on the cost of producing it. American tanks, for 
example, cost more to manufacture than British tanks of 
similar weight. It is also artificial and unfair because there 
is no logical reason why an American tank manned by a 
British crew should be a charge on Britain while the same 
tank in the same theatre of war should be a charge on the 
United States once the British crew was replaced by an 
American. Lease-lend accounting provides all the elements 
of another intergovernmental debt burden. As after the last 
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war Britain loaned more than she borrowed, so in this war she 
has supplied more lease-lend equipment than she has received. 
As after the last war, however, she is a debtor as far as America 
is concerned and a creditor as far as other countries are 
concerned. She would be the net benefactor if the lease-lend 
bookkeeping was maintained, but this factor need not influence 
her policy any more than it did in Lord Balfour’s day. Then, 
as now, long-range world interests would be served if the 
whole international lease-lend indebtedness were scrapped. 
We also have the lesson of the immediate past before us, 
The failure to take the bold course and the preference given 
to winning an ephemeral dose of American goodwill over 
adopting a policy which would in the long run have benefited 
America and the world as well as Britain led to the present 
war. There would be a lot of squawking from the American 
side of the Atlantic if the British Government announced that 
its policy towards lease-lend accounts was to burn them. But 
better even a mammoth-sized American squawk than a third 
world war. 
DENYS SMITH. 
WASHINGTON. 


BriraIn AT War: The Army, from January, 1941, to March, 1942. By 
Major E. W. Sheppard, O.B.E., M.C. (Hutchinson, 21s.) This volume 
forms part of the record of the war in text and pictures which Messrs. 
Hutchinson are publishing. Other volumes deal with the Army during 
the first year of war, with the Royal Navy, and with the Royal Air Force. 
Here Major Sheppard covers the history of the Italian debacle in Libya 
and East Africa, the second or German phase of the Greek war, the 
capture of Crete, the campaigns in "Iraq and Syria, the joint Anglo- 
Russian occupation of Persia (which, despite the Prime Ministet’s 
example, is still called “‘ Iran ”’), and the disastrous four months of war 
in the Pacific. He also traces the growth of our home-based military 
strength, and describes the Commando raids on Norwegian and French 
objectives. Major Sheppard does not claim to have written more than 
“an interim account”; but his narrative is clear, his arrangement 
perspicuous, his material full, and his style simple and agreeable. The 
text is illustrated by nearly 500 well-chosen pictures (most of them photo- 
gtaphs) and a number of useful maps. As a whole, this is a convenient 
and useful record of many great deeds —whether in victory or in defeat— 
done during a critical year-and-a-quarter of war. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY 


It has been written of Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, the 
Restoration Lord Chancellor, that ‘‘in a life of ceaseless 
political and literary construction, [he] formed a canon of 
Tory doctrine which perished only with the author’s grand- 
daughter Queen Anne.” 

In times of crisis it is natural that the Party, which derives 
so much inspiration from the past, should from time to time 
refresh itself at the fountains of past wisdom. Conservatism 
is a strange creed ; at once a mystery to the foreigner and to 
those Englishmen who believe in other tenets.. Balanced 
between reverence for the past and concentration on current 
affairs (for has not the Conservative Party been called the 
party of order by its friends and the party of vested interests 
by its opponents). It has been, and is, and always must be 
the most adaptable of all the political loyalties, and the one 
most capable of riding the tide of future events. 

Take two examples of past Tory policy alone. They bear 
eloquent witness to the reforming influence of Toryism in 
British history. ‘‘ The canon of Tory doctrine,” referred to 
above was in fact that High Toryism of Church and State 
which Mr. Feiling declares “‘ perished with Queen Anne.”’ 
But that same Anglican Toryism, as Mr. Feiling would un- 
doubtedly admit, did in fact survive in a somewhat different 
form for quite two and a quarter centuries after poor Queen 
Anne—a fact which the continued existence of the Church 
of England, now not at all Tory and certainly changing, 
shows to this day. Another example was Disraeli’s famous 
“Leap in the Dark ”’ in 1866, when the grant of the franchise 
toa whole new class of the population bound the Conservative 
Party to the cause of that Tory Democracy which has kept it 
both popular and national from that day to this. 

One part of Conservatism can undoubtedly be described 
by the couplet : 


** He in whose heart no history is enscrolled 
Cannot discern in life’s alloy the gold.” 


There is indeed something intensely refreshing and vitalising, 
whether the contemporary weather be foul or fair, in the 
practice of dipping into the minds of former Conservatives. 
“For all that I have seen,’ wrote Clarendon, to his wife 
from exile, “‘ give me old England.’”’ There is a sense of 
pride, mingled with responsibility, in this statement which 
must stir a chord to-day in an England which has perhaps 
after four years of crisis and heroism, recovered much of “ its 
old good manners, its old good humour, and its old good 
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nature.” With this awakening of interest and pride there 
must also be a great desire to look again to the past, and to see 
whether history can provide that enlightenment on aims and 
principles which every party requires for its post-war policy. 

The Tories are indeed a strange mixture. To-day they are 
stranger than ever before because along with their own past 
traditions they are the heirs of much that was once known as 
Liberalism. Such is the paradox of this age that the party 
which has frequently accused the Tories of stealing its thunder 
now finds the majority of Liberal sympathisers within the 
ranks of the Conservative Party. Again the Tories present 
a most puzzling front to the foreigner. Usually opposed to 
continental conservatism, they are more frequently found 
hobnobbing with distinguished foreign radicals and socialists. 
While possessing a tradition of authoritarianism based on 
respect for law, they are yet violently opposed to any form of 
dictatorship and their championship of the liberties of nations 
or individuals holds an unassailable record. 

Responsible for hideous mistakes of policy in the past, 
they have frequently had to endure long periods in the poli- 
tical wilderness only to incur the accusation of adopting the 
worn-out theories of their political opponents on their return 
to power. And yet it cannot be denied that Toryism has 
given to the country a long line of great statesmen who have 
known how to tread the middle path of ordered progress and 
to sow a political harvest which subsequent generations of 
Englishmen have reaped a thousandfold. It was Clarendon 
who restored Church and King on the basis of ‘‘ those admir- 
able and incomparable laws of government’; Danby who 
founded the Party system ; Edward Seymour who by spon- 
soring the Act of Settlement paved the way for the Protestant 
Succession ; Harley whose practice led to the adoption of the 
principle that the Crown acts through responsible ministers ; 
William Pitt the younger who revived the idea of the strength 
of Parliamentary Government when compared with the rule of 
the Terrorist mob and who gave the world and his country 
a priceless legacy of British opposition to arbitrary govern- 
ment and dictatorship ; Peel who brought Free Trade to his 
country and converted the middle classes to Toryism ; Shaftes- 
bury who stirred the conscience of his party on the urgent 
need for social reform ; Disraeli who linked imperialism with 
democracy and issued his resounding appeal for the “‘ two 
Nations” of rich and poor to unite; Randolph Churchill, 
who in a brief life of intense activity, gave colour and direction 
to the policy of Tory Democracy ; Joseph Chamberlain who 
fought for imperial trusteeship and brought idealism into 
imperialist economics; Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain 
whose financial “‘ revolution ”’ gave new life to British industry 
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in the thirties and unconsciously paved the way in no small 
measure for the mighty war effort of the forties; Winston 
Churchill who led the country in “ their finest hour.” It is an 
impressive record of great names, which, despite the tarnishing 
that each has known in his day, will yet give light in future 
darkness. In reading through their achievements they seem 
to be one half of the English character. 

And yet there is no cause for undue satisfaction in the 
Tory record, and it would be the greatest mistake to assume 
that Conservatives of the past were men who believed that 
“England would muddle through ”’ and left it at that. The 
greatest Tories were tried in the fiercest fire of political 
failure. Hyde made his greatest contributions to Conser- 
vatism during two periods of exile—the first when, as spiritual 
leader of the exiled Cavaliers, his good sense and legal mind 
prepared the way for the King’s Restoration ; the second 
when, broken and disgraced, he fled to the Continent and set 
himself to write his History of the Civil War. The moulding 
of Conservative theory has required “ ceaseless political and 
literary construction ’’’ of the type which unhappiness and 
disaster can alone make possible. For eleven years, from 1649 
to 1660, the Cavaliers, sires of the Tory Party, were in exile. 
Only a generation later, on the death of Queen Anne, they 
went again into the political wilderness, many of them pre- 
ferring Jacobitism and loyalty abroad to surreptitious toast- 
ing of the King over the water at home. A deep sense of 
kinship binds the old Cavalier with the threadbare cloak 
of the later loyalist who “ pined by Arno for [his] lovelier 
Tees.”” But the generation of Jacobites also gave Bolingbroke 
to the world as a successor to Clarendon, and with Boling- 
broke a new conception of Tory allegiance. 

One hundred years after the Restoration (1760), a young 
king in his speech from the throne declared his heart to be 
entirely English, and thereby won for himself the loyalty 
of a thousand Tory squires. No sooner won for the person 
of the new monarch than that loyalty was tested. Through 
60 years of crisis the new Tory Party, after descending to the 
depths with the loss of the American colonies and passing 
through the scorching fire of the Revolutionary Wars and the 
ignominy of the Six Acts, emerged triumphant, only to fall 
again as the new age heralded Reform. 

Yet here again Toryism was equal to the test. The party 
produced Peel, even though it half killed itself in the act. 
The Repeal of the Corn Laws and the advent of 20 years of 
Whig-Liberal rule was for the Conservatives a new age of 
exile, and the young Englanders of Disraeli could compare 
themselves to Cavaliers and Jacobites. Opposition made 
them turn their eyes to the future and the “ ceaseless political 
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and literary construction ” of their leader gave them the twin 
policies of Imperialism and Tory Democracy. 

When crisis came again with the South African War it 
found the Tories in power and able to steer the country to 
victory and peace. 

1906! Again landslide. Again much hard thinking, 
Toryism, still deriving its life spring from its twin legacies of 
Imperialism and Tory Democracy, revived again to play its 
part in the Coalition Government of 1916. Between the 
two wars the Conservative Party retained a predominant 
hold over the popular vote and did so in spite of many errors 
of political judgment. Behind the facade of much that was 
fleeting and contemporary the mass of the electorate were 
still convinced that the old Tory spirit of loyalty to the 
national heritage lived on. This perhaps more than anything 
else explains the overwhelming majority of votes polled by 
the Conservatives in the elections of 1931 and 1935. 

Throughout this retrospect one thing is clear. Past 
generations of Tories with all their reverence for tradition 
have known how to read the signs of the times and to trans- 
late them into policies that have coloured the political life 
of the country a fine shade of Tory blue for many years 
ahead of their time. 

To-day the Tories find themselves once again in the midst 
of crisis: not as yet for themselves, but for the country. 
As of yore it behoves them to look to the future and to the 
day of reckoning when they meet the electorate and give an 
account of their stewardship. If occasionally they take a 
stirrup cup from the past it is first and foremost to warm 
the cockles of their hearts as they move off across strange 
country to unknown fences and untrodden lanes. 


CosMo RUSSELL. 


THE ETERNAL GERMANS 


WE HAVE RECKONED WITH FRANCE AND AUSTRIA. THE 
RECKONING WITH ENGLAND HAS YET TO COME; IT WILL BE 
THE LONGEST AND THE HARDEST. 

Professor Treitschke (Professor of History in Berlin 
University), 1884. 
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COINCIDENCES 


Our reason yields assent to Voltaire’s saying that chance is a 
word void of sense and that nothing can exist without a cause. 
Nevertheless we continue to cherish an inveterate belief in 
pure luck. We admit that, if we knew all, we could trace 
through processes of cause and effect the origin of every event 
that befalls us, but while we remain short of omniscient a 
large part of the occurrences of our daily lives must continue 
to seem to us fortuitous. And the inexplicable, the unaccount- 
able and the incalculable will always possess a_ baffling 
fascination. 

Apart from the réle which we attribute to the goddess of 
fortune in the major happenings of our existence, chances and 
mischances of an almost impish oddity constantly surprise us 
in quite ordinary matters. Among these the coincidence 
ranks high—the unexpected concurrence of things which have 
no discernible causal connection. 

Most of us have had the experience while dressing in the 
morning of our thoughts turning for no apparent reason to 
someone who has been long out of mind and then finding on 
our breakfast table a quite unexpected letter from that very 
person. Or as we have been walking along the street we have 
suddenly recalled the memory of an absent friend not seen 
for many years and the next minute have run into him a few 
paces farther on, though he was the last person we expected to 
meet. Recently one of my friends whom I had not seen for a 
long time arranged to pay me a visit on a certain day. He 
presented me on his arrival with the page for that day from 
his tear-off calendar, bearing for its motto a respectable and 
platitudinous cliché attributed to myself which had greeted 
his eyes when he was shaving that morning. 

Such and similar trivial instances of coincidence afford a 
pleasant and puzzling topic of conversation to which everyone 
is eager to contribute his own instances. There are also 
uncanny cases, well authenticated, of the vivid appearance in 
a dream of some relative or friend in a position of dire peril, 
followed later by the tidings that at that very hour he met his 
death. These suggest some as yet undiscovered telepathy. 

One or two coincidences which have happened to myself 
or have been told me by my friends have perhaps been suffi- 
ciently unusual to merit recounting. I remember on one 
occasion when I was enjoying the hospitality of No. Io 
Downing Street in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s days, my host, no 
doubt glad to turn aside for a little from the political conversa- 
tion going on around us, started to discuss with his non- 
political Lord Advocate a subject congenial to both of us, the 
Highlands of Scotland. We compared the merits of the most 
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famous walks through the mountain passes which I found 
were as familiar to him as to me. When I asked him if he had 
walked through the Larig Ghru from Speyside to Deeside his 
reply was “‘ Yes, often, and I’ve slept under the Shelter Stone 
on Ben Macdhui, too.” This led me to ask if he knew a 
charming little book on The Cairngorm Mountains, by John 
Hill Burton, the Historiographer Royal for Scotland, published 
by Blackwoods in 1864. “I have heard of it,” he said, “ and 
I’ve long wanted to get a copy of it ; but it’s not easy to find 
one. I once saw a copy in a second-hand bookseller’s shop 
but it was rather soiled so I didn’t buy it. Then I bethought 
myself that even a shabby copy was better than none and 
went back to get it, but it was gone, so I’m still in search of a 
copy.” ‘‘ Well,” I said,‘‘ I’ve occasionally seen it in second- 
hand booksellers’ catalogues and if I come across it I shall 
bear you in mind.”” Then I added that my father a good many 
years ago wrote a book on Rothiemurchus, descriptive of that 
beautiful region of Strathspey, which he loved second only to 
his native Perthshire. ‘‘ Of that you can surely give me a 
copy,” said the Prime Minister, but I had to tell him that it had 
been long out of print and had become quite difficult to procure. 

A day or two after this conversation I returned to Edin- 
burgh by the usual night train and after breakfast went into 
my study to go through the letters that were awaiting me. 
Among my correspondence was a packet addressed to me from 
one of the Edinburgh bookshops. When I opened it I found 
to my astonishment that it contained a copy of my father’s 
Rothiemurchus, one of the two very books for which I had 
intended that day to institute a search. I had not ordered it 
and I could not imagine what beneficent Lob-lie-by-the-fire 
had done me the service of thus anticipating my wishes. The 
explanation of the book’s arrival, but not of the coincidence, 
came from my clerk. I asked him if he could tell me to whom 
I owed my good luck and his answer was that I had once 
mentioned to him that I was on the outlook for second-hand 
copies of my father’s books, and he had happened to notice 
this copy of Rothiemurchus in a bookshop a day or two before 
and had ordered it to be sent down to me. But there is more 
to follow. My wife was setting out on her morning shopping, 
so I asked her to look in at Mr. Orr’s shop in George Street and 
see if he had or knew where I could get a copy of Hill Burton’s 
book on the Cairngorms. She called at the shop and in answer 
to her inquiry received the reply: ‘It is strange that you 
should ask for that book to-day. It so happens that a copy 
of it is to be sold this morning at the sale of a library in 
Dowell’s Rooms.” So I had it that afternoon and the London 
post took to 10 Downing Street the two books, both of which 
I had got within 12 hours of my arrival in Edinburgh and 
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either of which would in ordinary course have taken months 
to find. 

The vicissitudes of books are proverbial. Habent sua fata 
libelli. And many of the books in my library have stories 
attached to them, but they are not stories of coincidences, 
though perhaps the way in which I acquired my copy of 
Brett’s Commentaries on the Present Laws of England might 
qualify for mention. I had long wanted a copy of that book, 
and when the author’s niece presented me with one obtained 
from a law bookseller I was surprised to find written on the 
fly-leaf the name of “ John Sankey.’ When I told this to the 
Lord Chancellor, he exclaimed: ‘‘ So that’s what became of 
my book! I lent it some years ago to a law student who came 
to me for advice as to what he should read, and he never 
returned it.”” Evidently the young man’s material needs were 
more urgent than his hunger for the law. I returned the book 
to its rightful owner who gave me another copy in exchange. 

Among my law books I have a volume entitled Curious 
Indictments which I owe to the generosity of my friend Lord 
Thankerton. It is a miscellaneous collection of indictments in 
Scottish criminal cases which belonged to his distinguished 
father, Lord Watson. The first in the volume is the indict- 
ment of Madeleine Smith, whose trial is one of the most famous 
in the annals of crime in Scotland. Another is the indictment 
of the poisoner William Pritchard which, as one of the counsel 
for the defence, Watson used at the trial. It bears in his hand- 
writing the grim endorsement : “‘ Verdict, Guilty as Libelled. 
Sentence, Death. Executed at Glasgow, 28th July, 1865.” 

But Watson’s copy which I possess, separately bound, of 
the indictment in the prosecution in 1879 of the City of 
Glasgow Bank directors, which runs in his own name as Lord 
Advocate and is profusely annotated in his own hand, is of 
most interest for my present purpose for it recalls a singular 
coincidence which befell him in the course of the proceedings. 
Warrants had been issued for the arrest of the directors of the 
Bank, but one of them had absconded and the police had been 
unable to trace him. The Lord Advocate, then Member of 
Parliament for the Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen, was 
in the House of Commons one evening while the warrant for 
the arrest of the fugitive director was still unexecuted. The 
House was sitting late and as it was a warm August night 
Watson went out for a brief stroll in the fresh air on West- 
minster Bridge. He took a cigar from his pocket but found 
that he was without a match to light it. Accosting the first 
passer-by who happened to be smoking he asked for the favour 
ofa light. The stranger replied that he was sorry he hadn’t a 
match but offered a light from the cigar which he was himself 
smoking. He puffed vigorously in order to facilitate the 
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operation and in the resulting glow the Lord Advocate recog. 
nised the features of the missing director. It was a dramatic 
moment. What was the Lord Advocate to do? Should he 
or could he then and there in the Queen’s name have arrested 
the fugitive from justice ? I offerno opinion. In point of fact 
he expressed his thanks for the light and passed on. But next 
day at a meeting with the criminal investigation officials, who 
reported that they had been unable to find any trace of the 
absentee and were disposed to think that he had fled the 
country, the Lord Advocate, without mentioning his strange 
encounter, strongly advised that further search should be made 
in London. Shortly afterwards the fugitive was discovered 
and brought to justice. 

The chances against such a fortuitous meeting in the streets 
of London between prosecutor and accused in a Scottish case 
are well nigh incalculable, but I can tell of an almost more 
unlikely coincidence which happened in connection with a case 
in which Lord Watson’s son and I were engaged on opposite 
sides when we were at the Bar. It was a divorce case in the 
Court of Session in Scotland. The name of the parties I need 
not give, though for the purpose of my story I must mention 
that it closely resembled but was not identical with the name 
Watson. My client was the wife against whom the suit had 
been brought. It so happened that while the case was pending, 
but before proof, Lord Thankerton, then Mr. Watson, and his 


wife were staying at an hotel in London for a short New Year. 


holiday. He had with him some papers in the case, as it had 
been arranged to take advantage of his presence in London to 
have a consultation with English counsel who had been con- 
cerned in the matter. Among these papers he found the report 


of a private detective from which he learned that he was } 


occupying the very same suite in the very same hotel which 
had recently been occupied by my client. This was a suff- 
ciently remarkable coincidence, but one day as he was leaving 
the hotel the hall porter handed him a telegram, saying that 
it was for Mrs. Watson. Without looking closely at the enve- 
lope he opened it in case the message which it contained might 
relate to some matter of urgency. It proved to be a telegram 
to my client from the co-respondent in the case who was then 
abroad. Think of the number of things which had to conspire 
in order to bring about this coincidence. The name of the 
addressee of the telegram had so closely to resemble that of 
Mrs. Watson as to cause the hall porter’s error ; the Watsons 
had to be in London and to be staying at the same hotel as my 
client had visited ; the telegram had to arrive during their few 
days in London; andsoon. Needless to say, no use was made 
against my client of this piece of evidence which had so 
strangely fallen into the hands of counsel for the pursuer. 
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The Rev. Mr. Struthers, minister in my young days at 
Greenock of that remnant of the elect, the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, and a man of much originality, once made a 
collection of coincidences and published them in a now lon 
forgotten little magazine called The Morning Watch, which he 
edited with more than a touch of genius. One of his tales 
which I liked best for its association with the Hebrides, those 
islands of romance, concerned a crofter woman in the Island 
of Canna. One day she went down to the shore to gather 
driftwood for her fire. On one of the bits of wood which she 
picked up she found to her amazement the roughly carved 
name of her brother who was abroad in some foreign employ- 
ment. To her Celtic mind it seemed an ominous message and 
she wrote in haste to her brother to tell him of the incident 
and ask if all was well with him. He wrote back to say that 
on a holiday afternoon he had been sitting by the shore at 
Bilbao, in Spain, and having nothing better to do had amused 
himself by cutting his name and the date on an odd piece of 
wood which he afterwards threw into the sea. The current 
of the Gulf Stream had borne it away to the north and after 
many days cast it up a few yards from the door of his sister’s 
cottage in the far-off Hebrides. I was glad to find this tale 
confirmed when reading recently Mr. Seton Gordon’s delight- 
ful book, Afoot in Wild Places. 

One day not long ago I had a visit in my country home 
from Captain R. K. Dickson, R.N., D.S.O., the son of an old 
friend of mine, Dr. Dickson, the last Keeper of the Advocates’ 
Library and first Librarian of the National Library of Scotland. 
As we sat talking in my study the conversation turned to the 
subject of stamp collecting, Captain Dickson having made a 
notable addition to my own collection when he was on a cruise 
in the Pacific and picked up for me sets of the island issues. I 
told him the tale of the famous 2d. blue Mauritius stamp 
which is one of the treasures in the superb collection of the 
stamps of the British Empire formed by King George V. The 
story begins in a house in Hampstead, where a small party 
was gathered at dinner. One of the guests, a lady, who was a 
stamp collector, happened to ask the host if he had ever had 
a collection. He replied that he believed he still possessed a 
schoolboy album somewhere in the house. A search was made 
and the album was unearthed. Turning over its leaves the 
guest found nothing but the common stamps usual in a 
juvenile collection till suddenly she paused and said: ‘ Here 
is a really rare stamp.” Her host; mildly interested, asked 
what it was probably worth and was surprised by the reply 
that it would certainly fetch not less than £30. So it was 
taken to a dealer who promptly offered that sum for it, but 
was told that the owner only wanted to know its value, where- 
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upon an offer of £60 quickly followed and was also refused. 
The stamp was then taken to a well-known firm of stamp 
auctioneers in the city who were asked to put it up for sale 
at one of their auctions. To an inquiry as to what they thought 
it might fetch they returned the astonishing answer that it 
would be no surprise if the first bid were {1,000. It was a 
fine specimen of the famous Mauritius Twopenny Blue, one 
of the world’s rarest stamps. It was bought for the royal 
collection at a figure which fully justified the auctioneers’ 
estimate. Its present value is not less than twice the price 
paid for it. And now for my coincidence. When I had 
finished my story Captain Dickson smiled and said: “ It’s 
odd that you should tell me about that stamp, for the owner 
of the schoolboy collection was my father’s cousin and the 
romance of the Mauritius stamp is one of our family tradi- 
tions.”” The fortunate owner was the late Dr. James Bonar, a 
distinguished economist and statistician and at one time 
Deputy Master of the Royal Mint in Canada. His Majesty, 
when he visited the National Library of Scotland in 1931, was 
graciously interested to find in the Librarian one who knew 
all about the history of the most treasured stamp in the Royal 
collection. 

But I have another coincidence to tell of, also connected 
with Dr. Dickson, this time a more uncanny one. He was one 
day walking on Striding Edge on Helvellyn. His son Robert 
—now Captain Dickson, whom I have just mentioned, but 
then a cadet at Osborne—was with him and was lingering a 
little behind. They were approaching a steep part of the 
narrow ridge. Dr. Dickson called back to his son: “ Take 
care here, it’s a dangerous bit.” A few yards beyond they 
came upon a cross erected on the ridge which bore an inscrip- 
tion recording that a Robert Dickson had met his death at 
that very spot by falling over the precipice. I offer no 
comment. 

Coincidences seem to come my way. Here is one which 
befell my wife. She had been invited with a friend to pay a 
visit to the General Post Office in London and was being shown 
over that marvellous scene of activity. The party entered a 
great hall in which hundreds of girls with ear-phones were 
engaged in taking down the incoming telegrams. Looking 
over the shoulder of one of the operators, who was transcribing 
a message that was just coming in, my wife’s friend read off 
the news which she had been daily expecting of the birth of 
a child in her family circle. When one thinks of the myriad 
telegrams transmitted every day, the odds against such a 
chance are beyond reckoning. 

My last story is of a very curious incident, not explicable 
aS a mere coincidence. We were staying in a cottage at 
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Gairloch in Ross-shire at the time. One day my wife and I 
were exploring a little glen up on the hillside above the Loch. 
As I was scrambling about, a stone dislodged itself behind 
me and struck my hand on its way down to the stream below. 
My little finger was bleeding and a ring which I wore on it 
was gone. It was a much-treasured ring of Etruscan design, 
with an intaglio head of Juventus, which my father had 
brought for me from Italy for my twenty-first birthday. We 
searched long among the heather and the bracken but could 
not find the missing ring and so we reluctantly gave it up as 
lost. Returning to our cottage in the evening I mentioned 
quite casually to our landlady that I had lost my ring up the 
burn on the hillside. Next day we were away on a long 
excursion and when we came back at night our landlady 
walked into the room and presented me on a plate with the 
battered remains of my ring, the gold circlet broken and the 
stone missing. Here is her story, as she told it to us. She had 
gone to bed as usual the night before and falling asleep had a 
vivid dream. She imagined herself to be looking at a steep 
heathery spot on the moor and there she saw the gleam of my 
ring shining out on the rough ground. She woke up exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Can I get down there?” Next day, after we had gone 
off on our walk, she set out for the hill and walked straight to 
the place where we had been the day before and picked up my 
ring. There are several odd things about this story. We had 
given no detailed description of the scene of my loss, but had 
only spoken vaguely of the hillside burn and the place was 
one where she had never been before. It cannot have been a 
case of so-called thought transference, for when I told her of 
my loss I had no picture in my mind of the ring lying on the 
ground, as I had been unable to find it. Yet there was the 
ring, indisputable real evidence, as the lawyers say. It is 
now on my finger, still bearing marks of damage, but repaired 
and with a new stone. No one has ever been able to give me 
a satisfactory explanation of the mystery, not even that 
eminent psychologist Dr. Robertson, of Edinburgh, who was 
much interested in it. Being anxious to test my recollection 
of the facts he asked my wife one night when she was sitting 
beside him at a Medico-Psychological dinner to give him her 
independent account of the occurrence. I am glad to say that 
it tallied accurately with mine as I have just given it. But 
no solution was forthcoming. 


MACMILLAN. 


A HIGHLAND LAMBING 


In the Western Highlands the hardy black-faced sheep drop 
their lambs on the open hill. There is no parallel to the Welsh 
ffridd—that fenced area of perhaps 500 or 600 acres of low 
hill-ground, into which the shepherd gathers his entire head 
of stock off the mountain before the lambing season. Under 
such conditions one shepherd can lamb 30 score of ewes ; but 
on a Highland hill, where each shepherd’s lambing hirsel may 
extend to 2,000 or 3,000 acres of craggy hill or mountain, 
heather flat, peat hay and glen, I5 score are as many as one 
man can handle efficiently. In the spring of 1941 I found 
myself on an Argyll hill farm of some 4,000 acres, rising steeply 
to 2,000 feet from the wooded east bank of Loch Awe. The 
farm carried a stock of 30 score ewes: so Donald and I just 
divided the hill into two hirsels and took some 15 score apiece. 
For a month I should not pass through the gate that led off 
the hill to the green park, around the steading, for our two- 
roomed croft stood on the steep slope of a green escarpment 
that formed a 500-foot base to the remainder of the hill. 

The lambing began on the 18th of the month, April. At 
this season half my 14 score ewes were to be found on the 
green escarpment below the heather and peat country, many 
of them grazing among the clumps of rushes and boulders at 
the very door of the croft. One ewe, indeed, lambed under 
our pine tree before breakfast on the third morning, and was 
licking its lamb dry as I went up the hill on my first round 
of the day. A young ewe, she deserted the lamb during the 
morning, so that I had to take the two of them along to the 
fauk and pen them up together, but it was the afternoon before 
the little fellow got its first suck. 

There were gales and heavy rains all the first week, and 
struggling up that sheer green hill in thigh-boots and oilskins 
hundreds of feet to the edge of the moors I was bathed in 
sweat every morning; but once on top it was a different 
story. One morning the tempest there was so fierce that my 
tattered oilskin jacket was ripped to shreds and myself 
tumbled into a peat hole, snapping my wooden crook in two. 
Donald, a shepherd since a boy of 13 on the wind-swept hills 
of Sutherland, Wester Ross and Inverness, said it was the 
wildest lambing day he ever was out. A lamb born the pre- 
vious afternoon had been deserted during the terrible night 
and its poor carcass was already half-eaten: nevertheless 
eight lambs had been dropped before I was abroad, and I 
witnessed the birth of my first pair of twins high up on a spur 
above our back march. It is a curious, though characteristic 
habit of the black-faced ewe to drop her lamb on the highest 
and least sheltered spot she can find, right out in the middle 
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of a heather flat or on a craggy buttress of a cliff. Within 
five minutes of the first twin’s birth the second was already 
stumbling to its feet, and in the afternoon they were trying to 
suck one another. I never ceased to marvel at the hardihood 
of these dazzling white little creatures. While the majority 
of the ewes were pretty quiet with their lambs, there were 
always one or two old besoms who habitually wandered far 
from their lambing spots and were off at a trot directly they 
sighted tawny Monadh and me. It was astounding to see 
their lambs, dropped only an hour or two previously perhaps, 
tottering after them across the flooded burns and scrambling 
up the steep banks on wide, sprawled back legs. 

The end of the first week, which was comparatively un- 
eventful, saw me with 26 lambs, a great many of whom were 
males, horns well sprouted within 24 hours of birth. In the 
second week things began to happen and I was out on the hill 
seven or eight hours every day ; once or twice, indeed, it was 
g o'clock in the evening before I was finished for the day. 
However, despite sharp frosts in the early morning and huge 
icicles on all the burns above the 1,000-foot contour, it was a 
pleasure to be abroad in the sunshine after the appalling 
weather of the first week. The four-hour morning round was 
a weary trek, and I was always faint with hunger before I got 
back to the croft in the middle of the morning—though I 
pampered myself those days, carrying a “ piece’ with me, 
which I ate lying in the heather (Monadh nuzzling up) on a 
high knowe at the back of the march, fortifying myself for the 
homeward round of three miles or more. 

There was quite an excitement in the somewhat dour 
atmosphere of the farm-kitchen on the first day of the second 
week, when I brought tidings of a good omen for a bumper 
lambing in the shape of a black lamb, dropped far out at the 
back of the march. She fooled me properly, this black lamb, 
for many weeks later I discovered to my amazement that I had 
another black lamb, dropped by a twin sister of the first 
lamb’s mother, whom she exactly resembled! Seven lambs 
were dropped this day: but against this I had to notch two 
dead lambs and a dead lambing ewe stuck in a trench on top 
of the green hill. This was a black mark on my shepherding 
escutcheon and I felt it keenly: but, in mitigation, it must 
be said that to cover every peat hole, every burn and every 
fold on more than 2,000 acres of hill, every day, was beyond 
the power of the best shepherd and his dog. Even Donald, 
for instance, who was the best and most dependable shepherd 
I ever worked with, found one of his tups (missing since the 
December herding) in a peat hole which he had passed by day 
after day in the subsequent four months ! 

During the morning round I came suddenly on a ewe 
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beginning to lamb on some high cliffs above a locha, scratching 
a lambing couch with her left fore-foot, preparatory to settling 
down, but my coming disturbed her and she trotted off 
secretively ; nor could I locate her again in the chaotic jumble 
of pale grey boulders and brown heather clumps. Four hours 
later she had dropped a lamb at the edge of the lochan 
hundreds of feet below. A ewe with her hour upon her— 
most of them dropped their lambs between 8 a.m. and I0 a.m. 
G.M.T.—was unmistakable as she trotted along, barrel-like 
belly flush with the heather, looking for prominent grassy 
knowe, heather tump, or cairn. Having settled herself down 
on her chosen spot, labouring with heaving flanks, kicking 
legs and straining head, she continually rises to paw vigorously 
at the ground, turning round and round, sniffing closely at her 
couch, before settling down again—only to rise and repeat the 
performance, or amble off to another spot. 

The next day I struggled for 12 hours with one adversity 
after another. A cuckoo called as I came out of the croft on 
a fine frosty morning, but before I was over that bad green 
hill, with its endless confusion of folds and hollows, I had 
found a dead ewe coped on her back and had pulled a still- 
born lamb from a young ewe. Then I had a long chase right 
out at the back of the march, before picking up one of my 
twins—which, in any case, I hated to do, for both were strong 
and lusty : but your hill-farmer considers that suckling twins 
is too great a strain on a hill ewe’s strength. This particular 
twin, however, never took to his foster-mother and never 
throve on the bottle ; so his fate, like that of so many black- 
face twins, was to be killed for home consumption. Himself, 
with your farmer’s characteristic insensibility, announced this 
when carving it up at the dinner table, and daughter Mary, 
whose pet it had been, fled from the kitchen in tears. 

With the return of winter the next day, with snow and 
hailstones, it was heartrending to see how a night’s hard frost 
had put a bleached sterile hue upon the grass again—and we 
needing green grass so much after the long hard winter. Yet 
there were no less than 19 new lambs, and I had a good 
round, until just when I was expecting to be home early I 
found a newly dropped unlicked lamb and had, perforce, to 
spend two hungry hours trying to get a bad mother to let the 
lamb suck her poor, thin milk. However, I had to give it up 
as a bad job in the end, and brought the lamb down in the 
evening to be bottle-fed. 

Towards the end of the week I was conscious for the first 
time of what a great number of lambs there were about. I 
seemed to be falling over them everywhere. With the five 
score mark passed—for there were 75 new lambs this week— 
it was difficult to be certain of every new lamb’s identity. 
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After tramping some 250 miles over the hill I was beginning 
to feel the strain, especially on the feet, owing to the exception- 
ally frost-hard state of the ground, for in this rough country 
one’s two feet were never on the same level for a single pace. 

The third week was a week of trouble nearly every day, 
beginning with a ewe coped on her back and blooded by 
ravens or hoodies: a lamb dead in a drain ; a still-born lamb 
from a young ewe; a yearling, still alive and kicking, in a 
crevice in a horrible jumble of tumbled boulders from those 
crags above the lochan, and hard-by another young ewe stand- 
ing over a newly-dropped lamb in a hole in the same morain, 
its budding horn calloses rubbed raw in its efforts to clamber 
out. Though a faithful mother in her standing guard, she 
refused to stand to its feeble efforts to suck after I had rescued 
it: so I took them down to the fauk, along with other tire- 
some ewes that had lost their lambs and might come in useful 
as foster-mothers, and squirted a good dose of milk down his 
poor undershot jaw, since he made no job of sucking at all. 
He was a pathetic, repulsive little beast, with his rabbit’s nose 
and soiled neck. A lamb with a soiled neck was a sure indica- 
tion of a bad mother too fidgety to stand while her lamb 
sucked, so that it must perforce stumble along behind her 
trying to suck between her legs, or to poach a drop here and 
and a drop there from other ewes. Horns are the curse of the 
black-faced breed, for while the fore-legs may come down 
correctly, there was always the danger of the protuberant head 
of a big male lamb getting stuck. 

By the beginning of the fourth week the end of the lamb- 
ing was in sight, and actually only 18 new lambs were dropped 
during the week, bringing my tally up to 182. However, with 
more lambs from ewes that had straggled to other hills, the 
tally eventually rose to exactly 200 out of some 12 score ewes 
that had carried lambs, which after such an unprecedently 
hard winter and late spring was very satisfactory. 


RICHARD PERRY. 


ECONOMIC ORNITHOLOGY 


ALLIES AND ENEMIES OF HOME FOOD 
PRODUCTION 


UNDER wartime conditions the bird life of the country 
assumes an importance quite apart from the usual problems 
studied by the serious naturalist and ornithologist, and the 
different species are given a new assessment in accordance 
with their usefulness or otherwise to the farmer and crop- 
grower. It must be appreciated that the wartime status of a 
bird is only arrived at as the result of a detailed study of 
dietetics and general feeding habits and that leading biologists 
and other experts are co-operating wholeheartedly with 
officials of the Ministry of Agriculture to ensure that no 
species is condemned as harmful except as a result of the most 
stringent of tests. 

It is not generally realised, however, how often the war- 
time economic status of birds differs from that of normal 
days, and many species whose activities were regarded with 
suspicion a few years ago have now a definite economic value. 
Gamekeepers’ gibbets often contained the corpses of owls and 
hawks which sutfered death because it was thought that they 
took toll of game chicks, yet to-day these birds are among the 
most useful of the farmers’ allies, and the heron, which was 
often killed because of its fishing exploits, is now credited with 
the destruction of many obnoxious types of vermin. On the 
other hand, the peregrine falcon, which until 1940 was rigidly 
protected under the Wild Birds’ Protection Acts (many will 
recollect the prosecution of three egg-collectors for marauding 
a nest on the Thirlmere Estate, in the Lake District, in the 
spring of 1939) is now “ black-listed ”’ and liable to be killed 
at sight on account of his taste for racing pigeons, many of 
which are engaged in carrying messages of national import- 
ance. 

Few birds have been the subject of more controversy 
regarding its usefulness or otherwise than the rook, and as this 
species is specially abundant in this country, it is a problem 
of more than average importance in war-time. Half a century 
ago, the naturalist Gilmour made an examination of the 
stomach contents of 355 rooks as the result of which he arrived 
at the conclusion that the birds had no claim to agricultural 
regard, but some years afterwards the investigator of 742 
birds in Scotland reversed Gilmour’s decision. Theobald and 
McGowan made a further examination in 1916 and once more 
advanced the belief that rooks in general were harmful rather 
than beneficial. 

In recent years, Dr. W. E. Collinge, of York, who has 
devoted considerable time to studying the food of birds and 
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must be regarded as the greatest living authority on the topic, 
has declared that while fluctuations of numbers may from 
time to time change rooks from friends to foes, long association 
with the subject yields convincing evidence of the fact that in 


\ the end they stand out as distinct friends of the agriculturist. 


During the course of his investigation, Dr. Collinge examined 
the food contents of over 2,000 birds, as the result of which it 
was found that the total animal food consumed amounted to 
41 per cent., of which 23:9 per cent. consisted of injurious 
insects, while of the remaining 59 per cent., 35°I per cent. 
consisted of cereals and 13°4 per cent. of potatoes and roots. 

In view of the fact that the above figures reveal that 
nearly half of the rook’s food constitutes an injury to agricul- 
ture and only 23°9 per cent. is beneficial, Dr. Collinge’s claim 
may seem surprising, but the mere use of figures in estimating 
a bird’s usefulness or not is not only insufficient, but in many 
instances actually misleading. Some interpretation is, there- 
fore, necessary and, as Dr. Collinge was at pains to point out 
to those who would still regard the rook as an enemy of the 
farmer, if all the insects included in the 23°9 per cent. were 
allowed to live and breed, their number would soon become so 
utterly colossal as to make the cultivation of crops almost 
impossible. | 

Another bird which has been the cause of much con- 
troversy among agriculturists, estate owners and others is the 
little owl, fiercest of the various members of the owl family, 
which can be recognised from its relatives by its small size and 
greyish plumage. The bird has a fairly wide distribution over 
the southern and midland counties, but is not so common in 
the north and is local in appearance in Scotland. 

Prior to 1936 the general opinion among naturalists was 
that the bird did far more harm than good, and at one time it 
seemed likely to come under the ban of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. The British Field Sports Society accused it of 
doing damage to game chicks, but the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds championed it and declared that its prin- 
cipal food comprised beetles, voles, mice and sparrows. 
During 1936 and 1937, however, the British Trust for Ornitho- 
logy carried out a special survey and investigation of the 
feeding habits of this owl, as the result of which the unfavour- 
able opinion which had previously held sway had to be 
afforded a drastic revision. 

Special attention was paid to the complaints that both 
game and poultry chicks were consumed in large numbers by 
the little owl between March and June, 1937; officials of the 
Trust examined no fewer than 2,460 pellets sent from 34 
counties and 81 localities. In only a negligible proportion of 
these were the remains of either game or poultry chicks found, 
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and it was established that, on the whole, the claims of the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds were correct. 

It must be admitted, of course, that the little owl does not 
lead an absolutely blameless life, but the harm done is small 
in comparison with the good work accomplished in killing 
large numbers of rodents and other destructive creatures, and, 
in wartime especially, every encouragement should be given 
to the little owl to establish itself on those estates which are 
mainly given over to agriculture. 

The long-eared owl is another member of the same species 
whose habits have caused much controversy among estate 
owners. The tall, slender form and long ear-tufts are charac- 
teristic features of this bird, which is most likely to be found 
in areas where pinewoods occur. The long-eared owl has a 
habit of going through a series of quaint swaying and stretch- 
ing movements should it be disturbed when seated on a 
branch of a tree and these weird antics have led to its being 
termed Hobgoblin or Horned Devil in some country districts. 

Not so long ago, Dr. C. B. Ticehurst made an investigation 
of the feeding habits of this owl and examined hundreds of 
pellets sent from all parts of the country. These gave ample 
evidence of the fact that small mammals, chiefly the short- 
tailed field vole and the long-tailed field mouse, constituted 
the chief food of the long-eared owl, and that while birds were 
taken these were composed of such species as house sparrows, 
finches and the like. 

Writing on the results of his inquiry, Dr. Ticehurst 
reported: “‘In not a single pellet have I found any trace of 
game bird or game bird chick. The late Professor Newton, 
who at one time lived where long-eared owls and game were 
plentiful, and paid particular attention to the point, also 
never found any evidence that game birds were taken. By 
the time the long-eared owl is hunting, game chicks are under 
cover ; by the time the latter are old enough to roost they are 
too large a prey.” 

Dr. Ticehurst goes on to relate how in one area “ six long- 
eared owls were known to inhabit a belt bordering the rearing 
field. Orders were given that the owls were to be preserved, 
and the keeper owned that he had not lost a single chick.” 

Much more common than either of the types of owl already 
mentioned is the tawny, brown or wood owl. As the latter 
name implies, this is a bird of the woodlands and either tawny 
or brown can be applied correctly to its colouration. 

The brown owl is a great friend of the agriculturist, parti- 
cularly during the breeding season when he and his family 
consume large numbers of rats, mice and moles. Young 
rabbits and hares also form part of the diet, and although itis 
sometimes responsible for the destruction of young poultry of 
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game birds, its beneficial work in the destruction of rodent and 
other pests more than counterbalances any harm that it does. 

It would be difficult to name any bird which is more useful 
to the agriculturist than the barn owl, most noisy and common 
member of the family, and, as the Ministry of Agriculture has 
pointed out, ‘‘ every farmer should make it his business to 
encourage a bird that is working so diligently on his behalf. 
It is a resident bird, and its good work is carried on all the 
year round. There is no bird that is more worthy of protec- 
tion, and none that will more quickly ‘ pay for its keep.’ ”’ 

In order to appreciate something of the havoc wrought 
among rodents by these birds it is worth while mentioning 
that one observer, who kept watch on the nesting place of a 
pair of barn owls, reported that in one night alone the birds 
brought in no fewer than 27 mice and four rats, in addition to 
voles of various species, and another stated that he found 20 
freshly-killed rats in a barn owl’s nesting place. An examina- 
tion of 700 pellets of the barn owl revealed the remains of 
2,513 mice, one mole, and 22 birds, of which 19 were sparrows. 

A bird whose usefulness to agriculture has never been 
questioned is the lapwing, known also by the alternative names 
of peewit and green plover, which has been afforded protection 
under the Wild Birds’ Protection Act. Until a few years ago 
large numbers of lapwing eggs were gathered by collectors of 
various kinds and consequently the flocks of lapwings were 
considerably reduced in size. This was tragic from the 
farmers’ point of view, for the staple food of the lapwing con- 
sists of wireworms, leather-jackets, the larve of click-beetles 
and the like. 

The late T. A. Coward, one of the most distinguished 
ornithologists of recent years, once remarked that improved 
agricultural prosperity in his native county of Cheshire can be 
traced quite definitely to the increased protection of the lap- 
wing, and there is no doubt that the same factor has been 
beneficial to farmers in other parts of the country in recent 
years. 

The black-headed gull, which is now every bit as familiar 
a sight inland as near the coast, is another friend of the crop 
grower. The species is readily recognised by its red bill and 
legs and the chocolate, not black, coloured head. This latter 
identification, however, only applies during late spring and 
summer, for when autumn arrives the dark feathers are 
moulted and only a couple of dark spots remain behind the 
eye until the approach of the breeding season again. 

During the ploughing season the gulls follow the plough, 
taking large quantities of leatherjackets, wireworms, slugs 
and caterpillars, and various kinds of offal are also taken. In 
one of his books, Mr. Richard Kearton, one of the famous 
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Swaledale (Yorkshire) family of naturalists, tells of watching 
a small company of black-headed gulls scouring a clover field. 
An examination revealed that this particular field was infested 
with huge black slugs. 

It is not generally appreciated that these birds are devoted 
enemies of voles and field mice, and small flocks have even 
been seen surround and kill a full-grown rat, then proceed to 
devour its body. 

Almost everyone is familiar with the kestrel, that member 
of the falcon family whose habit of hovering in mid-air has 
earned it the name of “ wind-hoverer,’’ and in peace-time 
years this bird was often seen on gamekeepers’ gibbets. Per- 
haps it may be guilty of helping itself to an occasional game 
chick, but voles and other small mammals form its principal 
items of diet. 

All concerned with crop production know how destructive 
a creature the stumpy little vole really is, and many will recall 
the havoc caused among the plantations around Lake Vyrnwy, 
North Wales, in 1928 when thousands of voles appeared and 
wrought havoc among the young saplings and other vegetation 
of the valley. The arrival of the voles, however, was followed 
by the coming of large numbers of kestrels, whose merciless 
hunting activities succeeded in reducing the hordes of 
marauders. It is strange that the kestrels should know of the 
presence of the voles, but as similar occurrences have taken 
place in other parts of the country it would seem that the 
birds have some curious method of gleaning information of 
the presence of so much food in easily obtainable circum- 
stances. 

It is a pity that the kestrel’s much fiercer relative, the 
peregrine falcon, has come under the ban of the War Office, 
for this relentless hunter takes great toll of the wood pigeons 
which to-day are among the farmer’s chief enemies. Indeed, 
in his valuable book Birds in England (which called for the 
protection of many species in danger of extermination) Mr. 
E. M. Nicholson declared: ‘‘ Every peregrine costs the lives 
of hundreds of other birds a year for its upkeep, and every 
peregrine is worth it.’’ Unfortunately, this falcon is unable to 
distinguish between the wild and trained pigeon, and has 
fallen into disfavour, but as its haunts are usually far removed 
from the haunts of man it is unlikely that the lifting of the 
protection will put the species in immediate danger of exter- 
mination. 

The increase of the wood pigeon, also known as the ring 
dove or cushat, in recent years has constantly increased the 
threat to agriculture, and in many wooded districts this 
feathered pest is even more destructive than the rabbit. 
Indeed, some idea of its unparalleled increase in some areas 
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can be gleaned from the fact that while in the last decade 
something like 150,000 wood pigeons have been killed in the 
East Lothian district of Scotland alone (under the auspices of 
the local Agricultural Society) without any perceptible diminu- 
tion of the nuisance, its first appearance there occurred at a 
time only just beyond the reach of living memory. 

By taking a census of small areas and then applying the 
figures to larger areas of similar nature, it has been estimated 
that the summer population of wood pigeons in this country 
exceeds 1,000,000 and its numbers are largely greatly increased 
during autumn and winter by migration from the Continent. 
The British Trust for Ornithology, whose members include 
naturalists and bird-watchers in all parts of the country, has 
just concluded a special inquiry as to the status of the wood 
pigeon in the British Isles, an inquiry undertaken on behalf of 
the Agricultural Research Council, as the result of which 
many important details concerning the breeding, feeding and 
migratory habits of the bird were forthcoming, and which will 
be utilised in future efforts to keep these harmful pests under 
strict control. 

Examinations of the stomach contents of these birds hav 
yielded ample evidence of the destruction which is bound t 
accrue as the result of the increasing number of wood pigeons, 
for Dr. Collinge’s extensive researches (during the course of 
which he examined the stomach contents of over 400 birds), 
it was found that 63 per cent. of the total food was definitely 
injurious to agriculture, 36°5 per cent. was of a neutral nature, 
and but 1°5 per cent. beneficial. 

Individual examinations have yielded really astonishing 
results, for the appetities of some birds are truly prodigious. 
The crop of one pigeon was found to contain no less than 1,296 
corn seeds, the greater proportion of which were black oats ; 
a bird shot by a keeper at Ormesby, in Norfolk, was found to 
have 282 large peas in its crop, and the crop of another con- 
tained 1,425 buck wheat seeds. 

Although extensive pigeon shoots have been organised for 
some time they have had little real effect on the bird’s spread 
throughout the country, and it is obvious that more drastic 
measures will have to be taken to eradicate a pest which, 
unless checked, will in a few years constitute as serious a 
menace to agriculture as the rat and rabbit do to-day. That 
such measures can be found has been proved by United States 
agriculturists, who recently managed to eradicate the wild 
pigeon from the list of American avifauna. 

Many of the smaller birds are great friends to both farmer 
and gardener, and such species as the hedge sparrow, or 
dunnock (which must not be confused with the house sparrow), 
the wagtails, titmice (of all types), swallows and thrushes are 
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of definite economic value to the agriculturist. The robin red- 
breast, in particular, is a most useful little bird, as well as 
being everyone’s favourite, for he continues his insect-hunting 
expeditions long after other birds have retired to roost. 

The house sparrow, on the other hand, is a serious pest, 
and hundreds of examinations of crop contents have shown 
that a large proportion of the food of adult birds throughout 
the year consists of cultivated grain of one kind or another. 
Most damage is done, however, during the few weeks imme- 
diately preceding the gathering of the harvest, for then 
thousands of sparrows desert the towns and villages and live 
almost entirely on the ripening corn. Not only does the bird 
do damage itself, but it also drives away such insect-eaters as 
the swallow and house martin, which would consume far more 
insects than the sparrow without doing any of the harm. 

The question of the damage done to young birds was 
recently made the subject of a special inquiry by the British 
Trust for Ornithology, and the house sparrow and the bull- 
finch were found the chief culprits. Such birds as blue tits, 
greenfinches, chaffinches and siskins had also been accused of 
extensive bud-raiding, but no evidence was forthcoming, and 
it was thought that these birds feed on the insects that would 
play havoc with the buds rather than attack the young shoots 
themselves. 


SYDNEY MOOoRHOUSE. 


PROMISES 


Now are we promised golden cups to come 
Filled with rich wine of the Millennium, 
With Everyman secured in every way. 
Whereat, enthused, we duly shout “‘ Hurray.” 
Wisely ? Maybe these cups will cost a lot 
Of things we have, but hardly know we’ve got— 
Thrift, Independence, our old Sturdiness 
Freedom (what’s left from Bureaucratic mess), 
And little things of which we barely think 
Dazed by the prospect of this luscious drink ? 
If, Esau like, we sell our heritage, 
May we not live to curse our Beveridge ? 

P. E. A. 
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As early as 1327 the citizens of London petitioned to have jurisdiction 
over Southwark because of the asylum it afforded to criminals who fled 
across the river to where the civic authorities were unable to pursue 
them, and their chief haunt was the neighbourhood of St. George’s 
Church. Opposite was the mansion called Southward Place, and in 1550 
the land surrounding it, covered with streets of small cottages, was 
granted to the City under the appropriate name of St. George’s Dunghill. 
This became a sanctuary of criminals called the Mint because, it is said, 
Henry VIII at one time caused money to be coined in the mansion. Mint 
Street, the little turning opposite the church, marks its entrance. 

In spite of the dreadful tales that have centred round the place its 
crime was the result of poverty, when any person unable to pay the 
most trifling debt must either go to a debtor’s prison and die of hunger 
or fly to sanctuary, where, unable to obtain work for fear of arrest, crime 
was his only means of survival. Yet that thousands of its inmates pined 
for respectability is seen from a petition to Parliament by the people of 
Southwark in 1690 begging that a Court of Conscience might be set up 
such as the City had, which, as they said, by clearing up the affairs of 
small debtors, had in the course of 120 years saved thousands of families 
from ruin. 

They had their wish in 1723, and their vast numbers and their orderli- 
ness appears from the description of their exodus as given in the Week/y 
Journal of July 20 in that year: “‘On Tuesday last some thousands of 
the Minters went out of the Land of Bondage, a/ias The Mint, to be 
cleared at the Quarter Sessions at Guildford, according to the late Act 
of Parliament. The road was covered with them, insomuch that they 
looked like one of the Jewish tribes going out of Egypt; the cavalcade 
consisting of caravans, carts, and waggons, besides numbers on horses, 
asses, and on foot... . Tis said that several heathen Bailiffs lay in 
ambuscade in ditches upon the road, to surprise some of them, if possible, 
on their march, if they should straggle from the main body; but they 
proceeded with so much order and discipline, that they did not lose a 
man upon this expedition.” 

C.F. 


IN 1914 
LeT us drop our miserable attempts to excuse Germany’s 
action. Let us have done with paltry abuse of the enemy. 
Not against our will, and as a nation taken by surprise, did we 
hurl ourselves into this gigantic venture. We willed it; we 
had to will it. We do not stand before the judgment seat of 
Europe ; we acknowledge no such jurisdiction. Our might 
shall create a new law in Europe. It is Germany that strikes ; 
when she has conquered new domains for her genius, then the 
priesthoods of all the gods will praise the good war. 

Herr Harden in Die Zukurft, November 12, I1gr4. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


YOUTH AT WAR 


FIGHTER Pitot. A Personal Record of the Campaign in France, September 
8th, 1939, to June 13th, 1940. SuB-LIEUTENANT. A Personal Record of the 
War at Sea. By Ludovic Kennedy. INFANTRY OFFICER. A Personal 
Record. (Batsford, 7s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 6s. respectively.) 

Two successive generations of young Englishmen have been called 
on to risk their lives in the greatest wars known to human history. In 
neither case had previous warning or training reached the great majority 
of them, in fact the youth of the present day had been brought up to 
consider war as a crime wholly belonging to the past and never to be 
indulged in again on any consideration. Therefore Messrs. Batsford 
have shown their usual discrimination and skill in publishing three 
accounts of the impressions—none of them written for the public eye— 
of the early days of the war, as given in the diaries, notebooks, and recol- 
lections of three young officers in the Navy, Army and Air Force respec- 
tively. The earliest days of the war, remember, when no one had told 
them what it would be like, while two of them, at any rate, went straight 
into it from a training ship and from Sandhurst, with no previous service 
experience to help them on their way. Seldom has any literary experi- 
ment proved so successful; these books deserve to live. In their sim- 
plicity, spontaneity and candour, coupled with a never-failing sense of 
humour, they have real literary merit. Moreover, they show us what we 
civilians never take the trouble to understand, how distinct are the duties 
and responsibilities and consequently how various the mental equipment 
required of the men of the three Services. For round about a hundred 
pages in each case, we live the daily life on active service of a Fighter 
Pilot, a Sub-Lieutenant in the Navy, and a Subaltern of Infantry; we 
see what was expected of them and how they fulfilled expectations, and 
we learn to value them all. 

Fighter Pilot, indeed, was no boy. He was a fully trained expert 
with his place in No. 1 Squadron, 15 planes strong, the first Fighter 
Squadron to leave these shores for France in September, 1939, and during 
the first winter of the war he came home on leave to be married. He kept 
a diary throughout his nine months in France, from which this book is 
taken—indeed the last eight pages, dealing with the Battle of France, 
reproduce the journal almost exactly as it was written. We should like 
to know Fighter Pilot. He had a mind attuned to other things than 
champagne cocktails as a counterblast to nerve-racking single-handed 
fighting, though he could enjoy both these too. He loved to wander 
round the peaceful 17th century streets and houses to be found in old 
French provincial towns and to think himself back into 4 Grand Siécle. 
He possessed the simple, outspoken religious faith and kindness of heart 
so often shown by brave fighting men. Hatred of enemies is seldom keen 
among those actively opposed to them. It is your life against the other 
man’s ; he is in the same boat as you. Moreover, single combat, such as 
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fighters wage, has always been chivalrous. So, “‘ | remember going over 
to the village church opposite our Mess to say a prayer for the German 
I had killed, before I got too boozy. The door was locked, so I knelt 
on the steps and prayed for him and his family and those who loved 
him, and for Germany.” 

The tiny Air Force which left England for France in September, 1939, 
consisted of four squadrons of Hurricanes, two of Gladiators and one or 
two of Lysanders and some Blenheim squadrons, complete with their 
pilots, crews and ground staff. This force was known as the Air Com- 
ponent ; it was intended to co-operate with the British Army, and its 
headquarters were at Amiens. There was, besides, the advanced Air 
Striking Force, consisting of bombers only, stationed around Rheims. 
Nos. 1 and 73 Squadrons, however, were sent to lend these bombers a 
hand, so our author’s campaigning took place deep into France, near 
Bar-le-duc, with Metz and Nancy as his nearest big towns. The protec- 
tion of the French Army was left to Armée de l’Air; the British 
squadrons were required to defend their own aerodromes and cover 
their bombers. 

It would be impossible to describe here the contests, the victories, 
thousands of feet up, which makes this book so thrilling. The language 
is too technical for a layman to attempt. But we may perhaps gauge what 
it means to be an airman and also something of the deep cleavage there is 
between his life and that of his brother officers in the sister Services. 
So far as the pilots and bomber crews are concerned, they have but two 
duties to perform—to destroy and to avoid being destroyed. They are 
a race apart, sufficient to themselves. Though friendly with the ground 
staff which serves their planes, they are not responsible for or concerned 
with them. Part of No. 1 Squadron was called at dawn daily to wait in 
readiness for a call to action. If it did not come quickly, the strain of 
inaction grew great as, for instance, on a day when, through a staff 
officer’s mistake, they waited seven hours and a half. Fighter Pilot 
analyses shrewdly “‘ the quality of courage as it applied to us.” “* Always 
afraid before a job, but once strapped into the cockpit, fear turned first 
to excitement and then to concentration. No time for thinking of any- 
thing but finding the enemy . . . and after that it was a simple matter. 
. . . When one went into action, with one’s body taut against the straps 

. one felt one’s pumping heart turn to a block of ice. Not in fear. 
One’s brain became coldly clear and one was in an instant transformed 
into a cold, calculating killer. You’d think an aerial combat was a hot- 
blooded, thrilling affair, but it isn’t. I’ve never felt a fighter in a fight— 
except, perhaps, in the moment of victory, when one feels a savage, 
primitive exaltation. It’s not very nice... .” Then after the victories 
came the evening’s relaxation, sometimes ending, when driving home, in 
conversations such as the following : 

“Not so fast, Paul,” said P. “‘ O.K.,” said I. 

Three minutes later. 
“ Kase off a bit, old boy,” said P. “‘ O.K.,” said I. 
Three minutes later. 
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** Hey, I’m not driving, you bloody fool. You are,” I said. 

“AmI?” said P. “Oh! solam!” 

During the first ten days of the German onslaught, when a neck 
wound sent Fighter Pilot to hospital, their sleep forsook them and their 
dreams turned to nightmares, for they were incessantly in the air. It 
was a foretaste of what those Fighter Squadrons went through in the 
long hot days of the Battle of Britain which they won for us. 

Yet the real gulf which separates the men of the air from their fellows 
is that they do not /ive on the earth at all. They belong to another element. 
This it is which makes co-operation with other arms so difficult for them. 
There is a ‘‘ curious sense of aloofness and remoteness that only the 
pilot knows. Scientists say it is lack of oxygen, but I think there are other 
causes too.” Solid earth is all right to eat and drink and sleep on, the 
real world is elsewhere. Therefore Fighter Pilot never knew the bloody 
turmoil, suffering and exhaustion going on around and beneath him. 
He never mentions it save for an allusion to refugees ; he was apparently 
unaware of it, stationed, as he was, on aerodromes remote from shellfire. 
His only knowledge of the German advance was that his squadron had 
constantly to move back. He stayed in Paris till the last moment uncon- 
scious of the danger he ran. This “‘ record ” is “‘ personal ” in a way that 
neither of the other records are. Its outlook is strictly limited to a unit of 
15 men. 

Sub-Lieutenant does not write anonymously; he could not, for 
his father, Admiral Kennedy, was one of the heroes of the war. Admiral 
Kennedy was in command of the armed merchant cruiser Rawal Pindi, 
in the Northern Patrol. On November 23, 1939, the Rawal Pindi met, 
in the Northern Atlantic, a large German cruiser, which opened fire with 
her main armament. The Rawa/ Pindi answered with her 6-inch guns 
and continued to fire them till both men and guns were destroyed and 
the ship sank, a blazing mass, and her Captain with her. 

Ludovic Kennedy had a happy childhood. ‘‘ Life at Eton was jammy, 
at Oxford jammier still”; there were splendid holidays spent on Islay, 
with lots of rough shooting and fishing. His training in the R.N.V.R. 
over, he was appointed to H.M.S. T- , one of the most modern and 
powerful destroyers attached to the Home Fleet, and joined her in 
March, 1940. He was not entering a life of individual daring and adven- 
ture, such as he would have found in the R.A.F., but a service bound by 
hundreds of years of tradition and duty ; prominent among these being 
the habit of understatement. We do not hear half enough for our satis- 
faction of what it meant to be on a destroyer in the Home Fleet during 
the early years of the war, when the number of these vessels was hope- 
lessly inadequate to the tasks assigned to them. For destroyers are 
“* maids of all work.” ‘They must be ready to put to sea at any hour of 
the day or night. ‘‘ A U-boat has been reported fifty miles away and must 
be hunted, a torpedoed merchant ship needs assistance, or perhaps a 
German raider has left port and the battleships must be escorted to sea 
in search of it. Many destroyers which took part in the operations off 
Norway in the spring of 1941 were at sea for 25 or 26 days a month during 
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that campaign.” The T- was one of them. “ But ask any officer or 
rating whether he would exchange his ship for a cruiser or battleship 
and ninety-nine times out of a hundred he will answer, ‘ Not likely !’ 
It is true that living quarters are cramped . . . that in a rough sea the 
mess-decks are often flooded, at speed the motion is uncomfortable. 
Apart from these inconveniences, the advantages are tremendous. In 
a big ship you are one cog in a vast piece of machinery ; you know some 
of your fellow cogs. but not all of them. In a destroyer you each have 
your responsibilities, and very heavy some of them are. Driving two 
thousand tons of steel, containing two hundred of your fellowmen, 
through the water at 25 knots on a dark night is a job which calls for 
every minute of your attention. There are seldom more than a dozen 
officers in a destroyer and you get to know them intimately. The Cap- 
tain . . . lives mostly in the wardroom. When the ship puts to sea he 
will probably tell you where she is going and how long she will be out. 
.. . The difference between living in a battleship and living in a destroyer 
is the difference between living at the Ritz and at the Pig and Whistle. 
I prefer the Pig and Whistle.” 

Toa sailor the ship is all in all and its safety and success is dependent 
on him, whatever his age and rank. While he is on duty, the officer of 
the watch as the Captain’s representative, is in command of the ship. 
He must report to the Captain everything which happens on the bridge— 
all ships and aircraft encountered, land sighted. But his primary duty 


_is to steer the course ordered. . . . 


It would be hard to imagine a greater contrast to the duties of a 
Fighter Pilot. Little opportunity for excitement, endless occasions for 
displaying a sense of responsibility, patient powers of endurance, and a 
gift for comradeship through long, monotonous, uncomfortable days. 
H.M.S. T- , during the 26 months covered by this book, was almost 
incessantly employed. She saw the Norway campaign through; she 
escorted the Lofoten and Spitzbergen raids ; she protected convoys and 
battle fleets; she went out on submarine patrols; she watched the 
Bismarck sink—‘‘I felt the Rawal Pindi was avenged ”’—she escorted 
the Prime Minister across the Atlantic; she was divebombed and saw 
her companion destroyer sink. And none of the more spectacular deeds 
on shore or in the air could have taken place or succeeded had she and 
het like not existed. 

One comfort a sailor enjoys which is denied to the Army ; he carries 
his house on his back. He sleeps in the same bunk nightly, even though 
intermittently ; he is sure of hot food and drink in almost any citcum- 
stances. He has access to a bath and change of clothes. The soldier, 
on the other hand, is homeless in war. Baths and clean clothes exist 
only in dreams ; food is scarce and precarious ; bed can be anywhere or 
nowhere. Yet of all our heroes the Infantryman is the merriest. This 
book, the last of the series, is really the best of the three, though the 
author is obviously not a writer by profession. The undaunted courage, 
the lighthearted if somewhat Rabelaisian humour of the British Army, 
catty him through everything. Like the Sub-Lieutenant, he came of 
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fighting stock—indeed his father was a Divisional Commander in France, 
in the same army as his son. Therefore this infantry officer joined the 
Army because he knew the life by experience and loved it. It involved 
travel and seeing the world free of charge. “‘ Most important of all, ] 
loved the idea of dealing with men rather than with machines—leading, 
helping, encouraging men, not from a.desk behind closed doors where 
employees are just numbers, but in fellowship with those men, knowing 
their names, their troubles, their interests and all the other small details 
which make a number into a human being.” It is this duty of almost 
parental care and leadership of others which strikes the fundamental 
difference between the Army and the Air, and to a lesser degree the Navy. 
For a subaltern of infantry assumes the care and leadership, from the 
moment he joins, of a platoon of at least 40 men. 

Infantry Officer had only left Sandhurst and been posted to his 
battalion for a few weeks when it was ordered to France in September, 
1939. ‘‘ During those eight months ‘ of phoney war’ I don’t think I 
took part in one field exercise, though I did construct a railway station 
yard, build a road and turn a stream into an anti-tank obstacle. . .. 
The people of France hated the Boche, but our reception was not, on 
the whole, cordial, though sometimes we were almost embarrassed by 
the unselfishness of our welcome.” 

“The roth of May, 1940, was just like the 9th so far as I could see. 
I don’t recollect any tension in the air, or any dark clouds in the sky. | 
was going on leave for ten days, which shows how ready we were for the 
Hun invasion.” From that sentence onwards, the only way to do 
justice to this book is to quote it in full. For this child—he was little 
more—has, from the rough notes in his diary, written a story of the 
French campaign “ as I saw it,” more vivid and realistic than any we have 
seen. ‘“‘ The men” are always first in his thoughts. They “ were a 
delight to serve with. They were nearly all Regulars, though many were 
reservists—many of them were skilled artisans, for instance, my platoon 
included two first-class aircraft fitter mechanics, a post-office linesman and 
a tradesman carpenter. Possibly they would have been more useful to 
the war effort if they had remained at their benches, but the Regular 
Army is responsible for fighting a war till the Civilian Army can be 
trained and mobilised, so they had left their shops and returned to their 
profession of soldiering.” . . . A “‘ difficult but rather wonderful habit 
was ‘ protecting you.’ A couple, usually slightly intoxicated, would 
approach you deferentially and, shyly at first, would begin ‘ taking you 
in hand,’ that is telling you that they would see to it that no trouble 
came your way from shot, shell or ‘ grabbing Frenchmen.’ One of my 
sergeants regularly insisted on telling me my fate if we had to go ‘ over 
the top.” He would inform me that my job ended as soon as I had blown 
my whistle and waved my arm; from that moment J must remain in 
the background—in fact if I tried to lead my men, I would receive a 
clout on the head, ‘ begging your pardon, sir!’ This used to annoy me.” 

The outstanding memory of that campaign was—sleeplessness, 
hunger and exhaustion. Recalled to Boulogne from the leave-boat, he 
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succeeded in rejoining his battalion near Brussels and went into action 
at once. For five days and nights they marched and fought without 
intermission, under shell fire or bombing throughout, with a 10-minute 
halt every hour ; a doubtful advantage, for if the men fell asleep it was 
impossible to wake them, so that the officers, who had had less rest 
than anyone, had to walk up and down the halted line, stopping the men 
from falling asleep. ‘‘ Yet the number of our men who admitted defeat 
and rode on our carriers and supply lorries could have been counted on 
the fingers of a man’s hand. The number who marched until they just 
passed out and fell by the roadside would have just about doubled that.” 

Rearguard actions, that is withdrawing just when you are at grips 
with the enemy, are perhaps the hardest task a soldier has to perform. 
Yet our friend’s record contains lighter moments, always savoured to 
the full. The climax came when the C.O. sent for him and five other 
officers and told them that the road to the sea had been cut, they were 
completely surrounded and that the Brigadier had given orders that six 
officers and six N.C.O.’s were to get through to Dunkirk and home, to 
take over commands in the home battalions who would fight in the 
future. The defence of Calais averted the danger of encirclement, and 
the little party got through and we take leave of our hero sitting in a 
first-class carriage which had just pulled up at a little station called Black- 
water and repeating dully: ‘“‘ Langdale, Frogmore, Blackwater, Hants. 
All went to bed in a little pair of pants.” 

“** What the hell are you talking about ?’ inquired a brother officer. 
‘Oh, it’s a rhyme about a house we’ve got here,’ I replied. ‘ Here /’ 
he almost screamed. Then it dawned on me. Without a word we just 
fell out of our carriage on to the platform and, with all our kit, stumbled 
on to the main London-Portsmouth road. We stopped the first car we 
saw and, I’m afraid without so much as a by-your-leave, told the driver 
to take us home. They were dear people, and quite forgave us our 
invasion, in spite of the fact that we had not shaved for a week and 
both had machine-guns with us, and packs, and God knows what. 
There were two old ladies in the back and they hung on to the two guns 
grimly and purposefully, like a couple of Jeanne d’Arcs. The old gentle- 
man who was driving insisted on taking us right up the drive, and there 
we tumbled out. . . .” 

It is heartening to let the curtain drop on that scene. 

Mary MaxseE. 


STARK REALITY 


ADVENTURES OF A PoLIsH PRISONER. By Marian Piotrowski. Trans- 
lated by Louise Llewellyn Jarectra; Foreword by Colonel Victor 
Cazalet, M.P. (Lindsay Drummond. os. 6d.) The streets of London 
to-day are thronged with foreign uniforms, every European tongue save 
German and Italian can be heard in them, and distinguishing between the 
vatious badges and languages is an absorbing amusement on a walk. 
But the Poles require no identification mark save their grim, stricken 
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faces, which we long to forget, but cannot. Mr. Piotrowski tells us 
something of what his countrymen have had to endure. 

He was not himself in Poland when war broke out. A journalist by 
profession, he returned to Paris from a holiday in July, 1939. He joined 
the Polish Division formed in France to fight the Germans, was captured 
and spent nearly two years in German prison camps, escaped and made 
his way through France and Spain to England. He here sets down, 
sometimes consecutively, sometimes in fragments, the political, military 
and individual impressions left on his mind during those two and a half 
years. The chief merit of this remarkable book is that the author, 
though writing from memory, never fails to judge and appraise what he 
has seen. We are given three views—of France before and during her 
fall, of Germany as seen through prison bars, of unoccupied France 
during his second sojourn there, and all of them are balanced and cool. 

His estimate of the reasons why France fell is a good example of this 
quality. France fell because she had for long refused to face realities, 
We in this country cannot boast, we were in much the same mood. 
Whereas the Poles, though unequipped and untrained, were full of faith 
and fight, French youth had lost trust in its leaders, its traditions, its 
power to act. ‘‘ The pacifist agitation of the past years, the apotheosis of 
rationalism had killed tradition . . . instincts were being sacrificed on 
the altar of the intellect. From want of nourishment, the sentiments of 
attachment to the earth, of soldierly honour, national pride, were atrophy- 
ing.” Many people over here worked overtime to achieve the same 
result, but we had suffered less than France and our young people shook 
that particular dust from off their feet. 

The story of the futile struggle put up by the Polish Division in 
Alsace is a painful one. Constantly outflanked through the retirement 
of its French Allies, untrained and ill-equipped, its defeat and capture 
was inevitable. Of his years in German prison camps the author gives 
an interesting and in some respects a novel picture. We are apt to 
gather from our own prisoners’ letters and from the superhuman efforts 
of our Red Cross, the impression that prisoners in Germany are on the 
whole not badly treated, save for occasional outbursts of Hun ill-temper. 
We now learn something of the treatment accorded to prisoners from 
other countries. During the whole of his incarceration, though he only 
shifted camp once, Mr. Piotrowski never received one of the parcels sent 
to him monthly from London. In November, 1940, the Polish Cadet 
officers were, illegally, transferred from an Oflag to a Stalag, in order to 
render them liable to work for the Germans. The journey was accom- 
plished in sealed cars, without air or food. On arrival they were handed 
over to the Arbeitskommando, a slave market from which they were 
allotted to work on the land or in the factories. They received 21 marks 
a month pay, which had to cover the cost of their clothing, linen and 
food. The smallest lapse led straight to a concentration camp, without 
further inquiry. The French prisoners, many of whom volunteered to 
work, were rather better treated. The condition of the Russian prisoners 
and the treatment they received was incredibly terrible. 
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For obvious reasons, Mr. Piotrowski skates very lightly over the 
circumstances of his escape, of the months spent in unoccupied France 
and of the final journey to England and freedom. 

As a candid record by a man who never lost his head or gave way to 
despair, this book is very valuable. 


LES CAHIERS DU SILENCE 


Le SILENCE DE LA Mer. Récit par Vercors. Ecrit en France—1943 — 
Publié 4 Londres. News reaches this country from time to time of the 
sufferings of France, betrayed and crushed under the German heel, but 
of one sore deprivation we have no word, though many of us have 
shared it. French literature is muzzled and dumb. A language which 
lends itself more than any other to delicacy of phrase and perfection of 
style finds no outlet to express itself. It is censored and gagged. Now 
at last the writers of France have found a means to tell the world that 
French literary skill is not dead. Les Cahiers du Silence, written in France, 
find their way to England and are there given to the world. Le Silence 
de la Mer is the first of these. From the crowd of overworked and over- 
strained adjectives and expressions of horror and blame which have 
weakened and vulgarised so many war books written in England, it is a 
relief to turn to the delicate restraint, the subtle economy of phrase, the 
dignity of expression which are characteristic of the first rank of French 
writers. The people of France are miles ahead of us in literary culture ; 
they can be trusted to understand @ demi-mot. Le Silence de la Mer is an 
unbearably moving story, very simply told, yet it gives a truer picture 
of the moral and intellectual devastation of France than pages of direct 
description. 

An old bachelor and his niece, living in the country, have a German 
officer billeted on them. They agree to change nothing in their mode of 
life, to lock no doors but, beyond giving him what necessaries of life 
his batman asks for, to treat him as if he did not exist and never to speak 
to him. 

He arrives and as time goes on they realise that they are harbouring 
a musician, a dreamer, an admirer of France, a gentleman. He respects 
their attitude and tells them so; but every evening he comes into their 
sitting-room to speak to them of opinions and feelings which, had he not 
been German, they would have gladly shared. Yet their silence remains 
unbroken. It is the woman whose sympathy and agreement he chiefly 
wishes to enlist, but she remains icily obdurate though the old man finds 
it hard to hold out. At length, after some months, he goes on leave to 
Paris and when he returns he remains aloof. After some days, however, 
he comes into the little fumoir, a broken man. He tells them that all that 
he has said to them hitherto, his dreams of a France and Germany united 
in friendship, must be forgotten. He has seen his compatriots in Paris : 
“ Jai vu ces hommes victorieux. . . . Je leur ai parlé . . . ils ont ri de 
moi. . . . Ils ont dit,‘ Pourquoi supposez-vous que nous avons fait la 
guerre? . . . Nous ne sommes pas des fous ni des niais: nous avons 
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Voccasion de détruire la France, elle le sera. Pas seulement sa puissance, 
son 4me aussi. Son ame surtout. Son ame est le plus grand danger. . . 
Nous la pourrirons par nos sourires et nos ménagements. Nous en ferons 
une chienne rampante.” 

His own brother, who had invited him to Paris, was among the 
loudest to shout these doctrines. Convinced that the battle between 
the Temporal and the Spiritual was already lost, he had asked to be 
transferred to a Division in the field and he had come back to say good- 
bye. He paused by the door and looked at the girl. Their eyes met ina 
long, strained silence, her secret leapt out as she murmured : “ Adieu.” 

The eternal German problem has never been more poignantly put 
into words. When we can travel in Europe again, what shall we hear ? 


HOME GUARD ANALYSIS 


THE Home Guarp oF Britain. By Charles Graves. (Hutchinson, 
10s. 6d.) Just a year ago, I ventured some observations in The National 
Review on the development of the Home Guard. I began that article by 
remarking that it was very difficult for the average person to make any 
general assessment of the position of the new Force, as his knowledge 
of it could only be derived, for the most part, from local and very limited 
observation. ‘That has now ceased to be true. For, in the book under 
review, Mr. Charles Graves has written a full history of the movement 
and explained the workings of the machine. Therefore we are now 
presented, in interesting and readable style, with a record of a remarkable 
phase of the war effort ; of both the structure and working of the H.G, 
and of the hows and whys and wherefores of it. 

The War Office gave special facilities for the preparation of his work, 
but from the vast mass of information that the author collected, he wrote 
his own account of the starting of the L.D.V. and of its development, 
as the Home Guard, down to the present time. That occupies the first 
half of the book ; the second is devoted to reports received (in response 
to a circular letter from the Home Guard Directorate) from areas, zones, 
battalions, and so on. This formidable compilation gives about all the 
facts that are at present publishable ; also, as may be imagined, it includes 
innumerable good stories. 

The history of the Home Guard divides itself into three stages. 
First, the period of what he calls “‘ Private Armies”; an alternative 
title for it (and one that I should have rather preferred) is that of ‘‘ Indi- 
vidualism.” Following on the days (and nights) of the blitz, the stage 
of reorganisation began early in 1941; out of that emerged the final 
chapter, which Mr. Graves has headed “‘ Directed Men.” Again I am | 
not sure that I quite like his choice; the important feature of the last 
stage was not so much the introduction of compulsory service as the 
regimentalisation of the H.G. 

The thing began as a new Force altogether—for our time—and one 
that was to be distinct and different from the Army. Of that there is not 
a shadow of doubt at all ; it was the official intention, as well as the fond 
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IN WHICH SQUARE 
— ARE YOU? 


IS YOUR PERSONALITY 
GOOD? 


COULD YOU address a public meet- 


ing to-night without notes ? 

Have you personal courage ? 

Have you complete confidence in 
your own abilities ? 

In a crisis, can you think quickly 
and act fearlessly ? 

Can you conduct interviews ? 

Can you persuade and influence 
people ? 

Can you create will-power ? 

Are you a good mixer ? 

Can you think and talk ‘fon your 
feet” ? 


DEFECTS? 


ARE YOU a “ shut-in” personality ? 


Are you handicapped by marked 
shyness, inability to “‘ mix ” ? 

Are you a prey to fears, worry, 
weariness or depression ? 

Are you neurotic? Are you too 
anxious ? 

Are you shy, reticent, awkward, 
embarrassed among strangers ? 

Do you suffer, even slightly, from 
inferiority complex ? 

Are you inhibited, frustrated ? 


DO YOU HAVE PERSONAL [2 


IS YOUR MENTAL ORGAN- 


ISATION FIRST-CLASS ? 


DO YOU have a 100% perfect memory ? 


Are you always “* mentally alert ” ? 
Can you plan and organise ? 

Can you write and talk convincingly ? 
Can you concentrate at will, amidst 
distractions ? 

Is your judgment good? Your 
foresight ? 


HAVE YOU PLANNED A SECURE 
FUTURE FOR YOURSELF ? 


ARE THERE MENTAL 
WEAKNESSES ? 


DOES YOUR mind wander ? 


Do you lack mental energy ? 

Do you put off important decisions ? 
Do you procrastinate ? 

Can you think quickly, memorise 
instantaneously ? 

Do you day-dream ? 

Are you overlooked in the race for 
promotion ? 

Do you forget names, figures and 
statistics quickly ? 

Do you require a mental tonic ? 
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RAPIDISM which has developed in others (a) mental 


alertness (b) personal courage, can be YOUR blue-print 


for rapid personal success. 


Send for FREE booklet NOW 


Please let me have a copy, without any obligation, of your FREE 


Booklet on RAPIDISM. 


Post in unsealed envelope, stamped 1d., to 


The Principal, THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE 
E300, Tuition House, London, S.W.19 
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hope of many of the first volunteers. Even the C.-in-C. Home Forces, 
General Sir Edmund Ironside, seemed to be thinking in terms of a New 
Model. But in the event, the Home Guard was ‘not only merged with the 
Army but absorbed by it. The only practical difference, to-day, between 
H.G. and Regular service is that the former is part-time and unpaid, 
That is what has been done, and it would have been better, all round, if 
the policy had been openly declared from its inception. 

The story of the opening phase is a vindication of the patriotism— 
and the complete devotion to duty—of the common man, very much 
including the Colonel Blimps of the piece. Tiresome as some of then 
may have been, it was the Blimps who put the show on its feet, even to 
the extent of paying many of the earlier bills out of their own pockets, 
Mr. Graves points out that, whereas the 19th century volunteer had no 
prospect of going into action until he was trained, the L.D.V. was 
expected to be ready to fight from the moment he enrolled—and was well 
aware of the fact. But he showed a contempt for the enemy that was 
“* matchless as it was dangerous.” 

The formation of the new Force had, in fact, been anticipated here 
and there by private enterprise. The Much Marcle Watchers had been 
guarding the Herefordshire village of that name since March, 1940, 
when Lady Helena Gleichen had approached the iocal military on their 
behalf, for the loan of rifles. She also asked for a couple of machine- 
guns, adding “‘if you have them.” And men were out, in other places, 
before the call came. 

The book also shows something of the obstructionism that the move- 
ment immediately encountered. Some Lords Lieutenant were fussy and 
legalistic ; some local authorities were far from helpful, and not all 
ecclesiastics supported the L.D.V. with the keenness of the Bishop of 
Chelmsford. Some of the remarks of politicians make curious reading 
now, such as the speech made by Mr. Hore-Belisha on the occasion of 
the first debate on the L.D.V. How future historians will judge it, and 
its maker, is perhaps premature to guess. 4 

The book records a very remarkable achievement. Of that there is © 
no doubt, nor can it be questioned that the Home Guard of to-day is a7 
very effective and efficient instrument of defence. But whether the line” 
along which it has been developed was the best that could have beem| 
chosen is a matter that still seems open to argument. We wish that am” 
index had been included in the work. 


CORRECTION 


In our last issue an error was made in Mr. Ronald Pearce's 
article in a statement about the speed of light—this is 186,000 
miles per second, and not as stated. a 


